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Art. 1. The Life of Hugo Grotius: with Brief Minutes of the Civil, 
Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of the Netherlands. By Charles 
Butler, Esq., of Lincoin’s Inn. 8vo. pp. 259. 7s. 6d. London: 
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THERE has always appeared to us something peculiarly graceful 
and enviable in the character of Mr. Butler’s mind. The union of 
acknowledged skill and eminence in a learned profession, with an 
elegant taste for general literature, is, in itself, an agreeable and at- 
tractive spectacle. But the alliance is still more pleasing, when, 
as in the case of this gentleman, it is adorned with spotless inte- 
grity, and the most amiable qualities of private life, with the mild- 
est spirit of philosophy, and with a ‘generous, yet chastened, zeal 
in the cause of civil and religious liberty. Devoted to letters for 
their own sake, and evidently seeking, in their pursuit, a tranquil 
relaxation from the severer employments and cares of business, 
Mr. Butler has found time for the composition of works, so varied 
and numerous, as might seem to have demanded an uninterrupted 
and exclusive existence of learned leisure. Yet he is well known 
to have been, at the same time, constantly and actively engaged in 
one of the most abstruse departments of legal practice ; and his suc- 
cess is, therefore, in the higent degree, instructive and encouraging, 
since it offers an irrefragable proof of the possibility of combining 
great literary attainments, with well merited —— celebrity. 
Of the unquestionable tendency of these blended pursuits to elevate 
the character, and to purify it from the sordid corruption of worldly 
action, we need scarcely adduce the instance before us. We may 
be permitted, however, for a moment to intrude into the pr of 
such a man, for the inculcation of his salutary =. we shall 
here no more be suspected. of flattery, than if we spoke not of the 
living ; and we know not why we should repress our admiration at 
the beautiful retrospect of this long life of Someier and usefulness, 
in which letters have formed the recreation and delight of all sea- 
sons, and the especial solace of declining years. 

By far the greater portion of Mr. Butler’s works, bear the impresa 
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of that enthusiastic passion for literature, the modest indulgence of 
which, seems to have formed the single purpose of his writing, 
Without obtrusion of himself, and almost, as it were, in silence, he 
has gone on accumulating the stores of his knowledge, compiling ag. 
he read, and dispensing the fruits of his studies. Without osten- 
tation, and apparently without the design of throwing his author. 
ship into prominent observation, he has usually put together his 
materials, just as they offered: and their arrangement seems never 
to have cost him a sensible effort. He gives us the idea of havi 
written literally for his own amusement: there is never any ambi- 
tious pretension in his periods; never any laboured composition, 
or straining after effect. He tells whatever he has to say, in the 
plainest style, and utters his reflections, evidently, in the first terms 
in which they happen to rise upon his mind. 

But this very simplicity of intention, and the absence of much 
selection in his matter, must be confessed often to weaken, materi- 
ally, the great weight which his various learning and research, his 
refined literary tastes, and his philosophical spirit of reflection, should 
otherwise command. His compositions are always full of instruc: 
tive details: but with these are too frequently mingled, particulars 
of trifling importance, and of ready access and familiarity to-every 
scholar. It is no new remark, that, in the mere business of compi- 
lation, every book must necessarily be less learned than its authors 
but in Mr. Butler’s productions, the disparity between the real 
erudition of the writer, and its palpable display, is unusually great, 
He has not the art—or he despises its deception—to use the thoughts 
and learning of other men, without formal acknowledgment ; and 
hence his practice, which we have remarked upon former occasions, 
of too extensively quoting whole passages from earlier authorities; 
of which he might, without impropriety, have compressed the es 
sence into a few paragraphs of his own language. Whether this 
plan may have originated in inadvertence or fastidiousness, it begets, 
unfairly enough, the suspicion of a defect in originality ; and:the 
appearance of borrowing from the stores of former writers, is. pro 
duced by the very candour which refuses to conceal the sources of 
intelligence. The world are accustomed to judge of these matters, 
as if history itself were anything more than the compilation of facts 
and materials previously accumulated. 

The memoir before us is distinguished by all those peculiarities 
of Mr. Butler’s manner to which we have been referring ; and we 
should, with equal certainty, have recognised it at once for the pro- 
duction of his pen, if it had failed to bear his name upon the title- 
page. Like all his former historical essays, too, it has the charm 
of simplicity and brevity : and this is one of the most praiseworthy 
characteristics of the fruits of his researches. Having, in the si 
gular ease of his style, less reason than most writers, to fear that the 
reader will tire over his pages, it has, besides, been his diffident 
care to avoid fatiguing attention, by even the ordinary length of @ 
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volume; and his most interesting dissertations have usually been 
comprehended within the limits of an a e will 
venture to assert, that no one has been deterred from the length, 
or ever rose in weariness from the perusal, of one of his little vo- 
lumes ; and though many of Mr. Butler’s contemporaries may surpass 
him in dexterous enhancement of the merits of their own labours, the 
self-denial of accommodating the scale and form of his writings to 
the tastes of the languid students of these times, is certainly the 
especial praise of his judgment. 

The Life of Grotius is mtimately associated with both the lite 
and religious history of the Seven United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands, and, indeed, with that of all Europe, during the first half of 
the seventeenth century. But, to elucidate the career of this cele- 
brated and really great man, it was not necessarily required that 
Mr. Butler should conduct us back, as he has done, to the age of 
Charlemagne; nor will it be readily apparent, why this biography 
of an individual should open, at the distance of nine centuries, like 
a Welsh pedigree, commencing from the flood. The ‘ succinct 
account,’ therefore, of the devolution (as Mr. Butler has rather pe- 
dantically called it) of the German empire from the Carlovingian 
era, which forms the introductory chapter of the volume, may not, 
unreasonably, be deemed somewhat out of place ;.nor can the ge- 
neral scholar, possibly, find = thine new in the mere chain of 
common-place facts, whichMr. Butler has here collected, relative to 
the state of literature in Germany, during the middle ages. All 
these, even if forming a natural preface to the life of Grotius, could 
not, in themselves, present a particle of novelty: but they have, in 
truth, not much more connection with the subject, than the battle 
of Hastings, or the poetry of Chaucer, would have with the life of 
John Locke. 

It is, however, the fortunate result of Mr. Butler’s indefatigable 
industry and habitual spirit of inquiry, that he never fails to confer 
some useful illustration on every question which he finds pleasure 
in examining. So extensive is his learning, and so experienced his 
judgment, that his thoughts are seldom undeserving of attention ; 
and, however irrelevant to, or unconnected with, the immediate sub- 
ject matter of his undertaking, even his widest digressions are al- 
ways entertaining. In his brief notice of the decline of literature 
under the descendants of Charlemagne, there is much truth in the 
reflection which he has here repeated, that there are strong grounds 
for believing the decay far less than is generally represented. <“‘ It 
is surprising,” he well remarks, “‘ how many works were written dur- 
ing these dark, and, as they are harshly called,ignorant ages. It is 
more to be wondered, that while so much was written, so little was 
written well. The classical works of antiquity were not unknown 
in those times ; the Latin Vulgate translation of the Old and New 
Testament was daily read by the clergy and heard by the people. 
Now, although the language of the Vulgate be not classical, it 3s 
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not destitute of elegance, and it possesses throughout the exquisite 
charm of clearness and simplicity. It is surprising that these cir- 
cumstances did not lead the writers to a better style. They had ng 
such effect; the general style of the time was hard, inflated, and 
obscure.” | 

But the ninth and tenth centuries certainly produced some judi 
cious historians, some subtle philosophers, some learned theologians, 
and a few poets. Nor though, during the three next centuries, 
learning was deplorably obscured, does it seem ever to have suf. 
fered that total eclipse, and even extinction, which many authors 
have been fond of supposing, with the natural bias, to exaggerate 
our debt of gratitude to the Italian restorers of letters. In Constan- 
tinople and the Eastern empire, some glimmerings, at least, of the 
learning of classical antiquity had always been preserved. Under 
the Saracen dynasties, too, of Asia, Africa, and Spain, especially, 
the embers of science and philosophy had been fostered and rekin- 
dled ; and the light which first beamed upon Italy, before the four- 
teenth century, and afterwards slowly irradiated all Europe, was 
derived from these sources. The whole intellectual process might; - 
with more accuracy, have been designated as the return, than as 
the revival— and the distinction is not unimportant—of literature to 
western Europe. 

In connection with this opinion, we are rather surprised to find 
Mr. Butler contented to repeat one vulgar error, which we have be- 
fore attempted to controvert. He ascribes, after Blackstone, the 
resumption of the study of Roman civil law in Italy, to the disco- 
very of a copy of the Pandects of Justinian, at Amalfi. We may re- 
mind the reader of this common:story, that the manuscript was 
found at Amalfi, by the Pisans, on their sack of that city, and 
through the agency of the conquerors, conveyed to Bologna ; that 
the university of that place was, consequently, led to introduce the 
study of the civil law; and that the authority of its code, and the 
celebrity of Bologna as its great school, soon grew famous together, 
throughout Europe. At the same time, it is admitted by the be- 
lievers of this tale, and by Mr. Butler among them, that Irnerius, 
the first professor of civil law at Bologna, was appointed to that 
station, and read his lectures there, ‘ towards the year 1130.’ Now 
dates are stubborn evidence; and it is indisputable, that the sack 
of Amalfi did not take place until 1137 :—that is, at least seven 
years later than the epoch at which Irnerius is known to have com- 
menced his lectures. The study of the civil law in Italy, therefore; 
could not have originated with the fortunate and marvellous acci- 
dent of the discovery at Amalfi, which has amused the imagination 
of the learned ; and it is the more singular, that the romance of this 
often-told tale should have imposed upon Mr. Butler’s acuteness, 
because he knows, and states (p. 32), that Irnerius ‘ who was by 
birth a German, had studied Justinian’s law at Constantinople. . 
The plain history of his introduction of the science at Bologna, may 
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illustrate the degree of intercourse between the Eastern empire and 
western Europe, and explain the direction from which the returning 
current of learning set towards the shores of Italy, even if we re- 
fuse to entertain, in the case of the civil law, the very natural belief, 
that its authority and study had never become wholly extinct in 
that country. 

There are several other little points, in Mr. Butler’s introductory 
chapter, which might be noticed and discussed with advantage ; 
but we are warned not to linger over them, in forgetfulness of the 
main subject of his volume. In compiling his memoir of Grotius, 
as in writing the life. of Erasmus (and the two works may be re- 
ceived as companion-volumes), Mr. Butler has, of course, not hoped 
to offer any new or original information. The memoir is, avowedly, 
founded on familiar authorities: Burigni’s Life of Grotius, of which 
there is already an English version,—the Latin vindication of his 
memory, in two volumes, ascribed to Lehman,—the article, Grotius, 
in Bayle—and, lastly, the letters of Grotius himself. After these, 
it is the least praise to which Mr. Butler is entitled, that this me- 
moir will still be read with more profit and delight than any, or all, 
of them. 

Hugo Grotius, if his memory deserve not exactly all the distinc- 
tion which Bayle has assigned to him, as ‘ l’un des plus grans 
hommes de |’Europe,’ was, at least, one of the most remarkable, 
wisest, and most virtuous characters of his age. If he had been 
merely the author of the treatise, ‘ De Jure Belli et Pacis,’ he would 
be entitled to the lasting respect of mankind, as the founder of the 
doctrine of natural and international jurisprudence, and, through it, 
in some measure, of the modern sciences of moral philosophy and po- 
litical economy. His treatise is no longer, perhaps, an authority in the 
study of the law of nature and nations, for it has been, itself, super- 
seded by the more correct development of the principles which it first 
suggested. But it must ever remain a monument of prodigious eru- 
dition, as well as of benevolent argument. Mr. Butler has not, we 
think, discriminated its enduring merits, by his citation of Sir James 
Macintosh, quite so happily, nor so briefly, as he might have done 
from the estimate of another philosophical critic. ‘‘ Even now, 
when so different a taste prevails,” says Mr. Dugald Stewart, in his 
first dissertation, “ the treatise, De Jure Belli et Pacis, possesses 
many charms to a classical reader ;. who, although he may not al- 
ways set avery high value on the author’s reasonings, must, at least, 
be dazzled and delighted with the splendid profusion of his learn- 
ing.” But the theological writings of Grotius, and especially his 
book, ‘ De Veritate Religionis Christiane,’ have procured for him, 
by the universal assent of all orders of Christians, a well-merited ce- 
lebrity, of rather a different kind from that promoted by his political 
works; and the share which he was led to suffer in the religious 
quarrel between the Arminians and Calvinists of the United Pro- 
vinces, identifies his fortunes with all the history of that famous 
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controversy. His fame for political wisdom, is mingled with the 
great diplomatic transactions of Europe, during his times; and, 
astly, in his career merely as a distinguished writer, his life aff 
a highly interesting piece of library biography. ) 
Hugo de Groote—for it is to this barbarous Dutch cognomen 
that we must refer his celebrated latinized appellation of Grotius— 
was born at Delft, in the year 1582, of a family of distinguished 
rank and hereditary talents. All his biographers agree that he 
discovered, from his earliest years, astonishing indications of the 
genius, of which so illustrious a reputation has descended to our 
times. He devoted himself to the law, and pleaded his first cause 
with signal honour, before he was seventeen years old! His bril- 
liant success procured him considerable promotion ; and before he 
was twenty-four years of age, he was chosen advocate-general for 
Holland and Zealand, and some years afterwards pensionary of 
Rotterdam, a high station in the republican constitution, which was 
followed by the attainment of a seat in the States General. Dur 
ing this prosecution of his fortunes, he married Mary Reygers- 
burgh, of an illustrious house in Zealand; and the union proved 
one of much happiness. ; 
Thus far his political career had been most prosperous ; and his 
ambition of literary fame had been already gratified, by the publi- 
cation of several of his earlier works, which, though now not in s0 
much esteem as his later productions, were, at the time, univer: 
sally admired, and circulated the renown of their author through- 
out Europe. Buta period of reverses was at hand. Some acci- 
dents of his education, and the natural temper of his mind, had 
made him favourable to the Arminian doctrines in theology; and 
he was intimately connected with the Grand-Pensionary, Barne- 
veldt, the leader of the party in the United Provinces which pro- 
fessed those opinions. On the well known triumph of the opposite, 
or Calvinistic faction, which produced the iniquitous execution of 
Barneveldt, Grotius was involved in the fate of the Grand-Pen- 
sionary, and sentenced in 1619, with an equally flagrant disré 
of justice, to imprisonment for life. The story of his escape from 
his captivity, in the spring of 1621, through the agency of his ex- 
emplary wife, has been often related, and is familiar to most read- 
ers; but Mr. Butler has invested the particulars with so much 
animation and interest, that we are tempted to repeat his narrative: 





‘ At first, his confinement was very rigid: by degrees it was relaxed: 
his wife was allowed to leave the prison for a few hours, twice in every _ 
week. He was permitted to borrow books, and to correspond, except on 
politics, with-his friends. 

‘ He beguiled the tedious hours of confinement by study, relieving bis 
mind by varying its objects. Ancient and modern literature equally en- 
gaged his attention: Sundays he wholly dedicated to prayer, and the study 
of theology. : 


‘ Twenty months of imprisonment thus passed away. His wife now 
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began to devise projects for his liberty. She had observed, that he was 
not so strictly watched as at first; that the guards, who éxamined the 
chest used for the conveyance of his books and linen, being accustomed to 
see nothing in it but books and linen, began to examine them loosely : at 
length, they permitted the chest to pass without any examination, pon 
this, she formed her project for her husband’s release. 

‘She began to carry it into execution, by cultivating an intimacy with 
the wife of the commandant of Gorcum. To her, she lamented Grotius’s 
immoderate application to study; she informed her, that it had made him 
seriously ill; and that, in consequence of his illness, she had resolved to 
take all his books from him, and restore them to their owners. She circu- 
lated every where the account of his illness, and finally declared that it 
had confined him to his bed. 

‘In the meantime, the chest was accommodated to her purpose; and 
particularly, some holes were bored in it, to let in air. Her maid, and 
the valet of Grotius, were entrusted with the secret. The chest was 
conveyed to Grotius’s apartment. She then revealed her project to him, 
and, after much entreaty, prevailed on him to get into the chest, and leave 
her in the prison. : 

‘The books, which Grotius borrowed, were usually sent to Gorcum ; 
and the chest, which contained them, passed in a boat, from the prison, at 
Louvestein, to that town. 

‘ Big with the fate of Grotius, the chest, as soun as he was enclosed in it, 
was moved into the boat. One of the soldiers, observing that it was un- 
commonly heavy, insisted on its being opened, and its contents examined ; 
but, by the address of the maid, his scruples were removed, and the chest 
was lodged in the boat. The passage from Louvestein to Gorcum took a 
considerable time. The length of the chest did not exceed three feet and 
a half. At length, it reached Gorcum: it was intended that it should be 
deposited at the house of David Bazelaer, an Arminian friend of Grotius, 
who resided at Gorcum. But, when the boat reached the shore, a difficulty 
arose, how the chest was to be conveyed from the spot, upon which it was 
to be landed, to Bazelaer’s house. This difficulty was removed by the 
maid’s presence of mind; she told the bystanders, that the chest contained 
glass, and that it must be moved with particular care. Two chairmen 
were soon found, and they carefully moved it on a horse-chair to the ap- 
pointed place. ; 

‘ Bazelaer sent away his servants on different errands, opened the chest, 
and received his friend with open arms. Grotius declared, that while he 
was in the chest, he had felt much anxiety, but had suffered no other in- 
convenience. Having dressed himself as a mason, with a rule and trowel, 
he went through the back door of Bazelaer’s house, accompanied by his 
maid, along the market-place, to a boat, engaged for the purpose. It con- 
veyed them to Vervic, in Brabant: there, he was safe. His maid.then left 
him, and, returning to his wife, communicated to her the agreeable inform- 

ation of the success of the enterprise. | 

‘ As soon as Grotius’s wife ascertained that he was in perfect safety, she 

informed the guards of his escape: these communicated the intelligence 
to the governor. He put her into close confinement; but, in a few days, 
an order of the States General set her at liberty, and permitted her to 
carry with her every thing at Louvestein, which belonged to her. It 1s 
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impossible to think without pleasure of the meeting of Grotius and hig 
heroic wife.’—pp. 118— 122. 


Mr. Butler might here have added the spirited eulogy of Bayle,’ 
on the affectionate and enterprising devotion of this excellent wo. 
man, to the happiness of her husband. “ Une telle femme méfi. 
toit dans la République des Lettres, non seulement une statue 
mais aussi les honneurs de la canonisation; car c’est 4 elle qu’on 
est redevable de tant d’excellens Ouvrages que son mari a mis ay 
jour, et que ne seroient jamais sortis des ténébres de Louvestein, 
s'il y efit passé toute sa vie, comme des Juges choises par ses en- 
nemis l’avoient pretendu.” 

Notwithstanding the persecution which he had suffered, it is one 
of the most excellent traits in the character of Grotius, that his 
love of his native country continued unabated; and to a retum 
thither were all his hopes, all his views, anxiously directed. But 
he was now doomed to pass through a life of banishment. He first 
retired to France, where he composed his Apology for himself; 
which served only, while it ably exposed his injuries, to deepen 
the animosities of his enemies in the States General. By Louis 
XIII., however, he was received with great honour, so highly had 
his least excellent works already established the reputation of his 
learning and genius. The French monarch settled a pension upon 
him ; and for ten years he resided in Paris. If he would have cul- 
tivated the patronage of Richelieu, he might, perhaps, have conti- 
nued still longer to enjoy an uninterrupted existence of lettered 
ease. But he gave a mortal affront to the cardinal, by declining 
to purchase his protection, at the total sacrifice of mental inde- 
pendence; and a residence in France was therefore made so irk- 
some to him, and the yearnings of his mind for a return to his 
country were become so painful, that at length, in the year 1631, 
he was tempted to venture into Holland. But he was immediately 
exposed to a fresh sentence of banishment; and now perceiving 
that the virulence of his enemies was inexorable, he finally bade 
adieu to the United Provinces, and determined to seek his fortuil 
elsewhere. 

This first residence of ten years in France, was, perhaps, the 
most remarkable epoch in the literary life of Grotius. It was dur- 
ing this period that he produced his treatise ‘ De Jure Belli et Pa- 
cis,’ which was published at Paris in 1625, and dedicated to the 
French king. It was now, also, that he translated into Latin prose, 
and gave to the world, his book, ‘ De Veritate Religionis Chris- 
tian,’ which he had originally composed during his captivity at 
Louvestein. We know not why Mr. Butler has omitted to notice 
the circumstances reported by Bayle, from Dumaurier, of the 
history of this work :—that it was first written for the use of his 
countrymen, in Flemish verse, that it might be the better committed 
to their memories, and that it was, farther, designed to assist the 
Dutch voyagers to the East, in the work of converting the natives of 
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India. At Paris, also, Grotius finished and published his improved 
edition of ‘ Stobceus,’ which he had begun when a boy, and conti+ 
nued in prison :—a book, of which, altogether, we shall honestly 
confess our ignorance, except by character, as a compilation of 
classical fragments. 

On his retirement from France, and final banishment from Hol- 
land, Grotius withdrew to Hamburgh. From this retreat he was 
drawn forth by the offers of the celebrated chancellor Oxenstiern, 
who had then directed the affairs of Sweden, since the death of his 
master, Gustavus Adolphus. Both that monarch and his minister 
had conceived a high opinion of the treatise ‘ De Jure,’ and of the 
abilities and virtue of its author; and Oxenstiern now, in 1634, 
selected Grotius for the office of ambassador from Sweden to the 
French Court. This station, considering that the thirty years’ war 
was still violently raging, and that France and Sweden were the 
principal powers of the league against the house of Austria, was 
certainly one of the highest importance and dignity ; and Grotius 
filled it, with ability and applause, for eleven years. He was then 
recalled, at his own solicitation, and proceeded to Stockholm, to 
render an account of his embassy. : 

On his journey, he passed through Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
and was now well received at both those cities. On his arrival at 
Stockholm, too, he experienced from the queen of Sweden, the fa- 
mous Christiana, the most flattering reception; and no promises 
were omitted on her part, to induce him to remain in her service. 
But, from some reasons which have never been thoroughly ex- 
plained—some secret disgust, probably—he declined all the queen’s 
offers, and quitted Sweden, by sea, for Lubec. The vessel, in 
which he had embarked, was driven, by stress of weather, upon the 
coast of Pomerania; and Grotius was pursuing his way to Lubec 
by land, when he was arrested by alarming illness at Rostock, and 
there, after a few days, breathed his last, on the 30th of August, 
1645. His corpse was conveyed to Delft, and deposited in the 
tomb of his ancestors, with a simple and modest epitaph, of his 
own writing, in which he described himself as, ‘ BaTAvuM CAp- 
TIVUS ET EXSUL:’—a proof, as affecting as the lamentation of 
Dante, and without the same bitterness of hatred, of the incurable 
wound which injustice and exile could inflict upon a noble and 
sensitive spirit. 

The precise nature of the religious sentiments entertained by 
Grotius, has often been a subject of doubt and dispute ; and, as his 
theological opinions had subjected him to unmerited persecution 
during his life, so also were they converted, after his death, into 
matter for suspicion and obloquy to his memory. The real fact 

seems to have been, that the tone of his mind was too charitable 
and tolerant for the age which produced him. His spirit was truly | 
that of universal Christianity, not of sectarian and exclusive dog- 
matism. Hence, it was one effect of his temperate principles, that 
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almost every party was willing to assert his adherence to its own 
tenets; and the following epigram of Menage, humorously likeng 
the variety of sects which claimed his religion, to the numberof 
cities which contended for the birth of Homer : | 


‘ “Smyrna, Rhodos, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athena, 
Siderei certant vatis de patria Homeri; 
Grotiade certant de religione, Socinus, 
Arrius, Arminius, Calvinus,. Roma, Lutherus.” ’ 


But, in the same ratio in which Grotius rejected the narrow in. 
tolerance of sects, he, of course, encountered the bigoted fury of 
his religious adversaries. The real history of his theological 
opinions would be curious, and is, perhaps, not difficult of expla- 
nation, with unprejudiced views. Having been guided, by his read- 
ing and reflection on the Scriptures, sincerely, to embrace the 
interpretations of Arminius, he was, thereby, led to dissent from the 
more austere and exclusive doctrines of Calvin. The persecution 
to which he thus exposed himself, was not likely to change or 
weaken his repugnance to Calvinism; and, in his subsequent resi- 
dence at Paris, he was, soon, still further disgusted with the fierce 
and uncharitable zeal of the French Calvinists. Having already 
inclined to the milder form of Arminianism, he now, openly, adopted 
it without reserve. His own published commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures were composed in this frame of mind; and the sentiments 
expressed in them have even been regarded, both by some Catholic 
and other Protestant divines, perhaps without reason, as leading, 


in some measure, to Socinianism. 

Among his later works, his treatise on Antichrist excited agai 
him attacks of another kind. His deep study of Scripture had 
prompted him to the examination of a question, which had, vio- 
lently, excited the religious world in that age. Some synods of the 
reformed churches, had ventured to decide that the Pope was Anti 
christ ; and this absurd and extravagant opinion, had stirred up all 
the fury of the ‘ odium theologicum,’ between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. By venturing to expose the vain fanaticism of 
this dogma, Grotius, as was to be foreseen, violently irritated all 
the bitter enemies of the Roman Catholic church; and their indig- 
nation was the greater, as the obnoxious treatise was the confession 
of a Protestant inquirer. It is, probably, the candour evinced in 
this work (it was published in 1640), which has induced the be- 
lief, that Grotius gradually inclined, in his last years, to the Ro- 
man Catholic communion. But, whatever were his final shades 
of belief, it is clearly established, by the testimony of the clergy- 
man who attended his last moments, that he evinced on his death- 
bed, the pious faith, and the consolatory hopes, of a sincere Chris- 
tian. 

Into the particular and exact modifications of opinion, which 
Grotius may have adopted, it is, after all, very immaterial to inquire. 
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It is sufficient to know that he was a man whom the whole Christian 
world might be proud to acknowledge for a member. And it is far 
more instructive to observe the spirit, which animated him with the 
ardent desire to effect the re-union of the general church. This 
was the evident, and the avowed object of all his theological 
writings; and this, too, it was, which drew down upon him the 
hatred of bigots of all denominations. Nothing in his life places 
him, as Mr. Butler justly observes, in a more amiable or respectable 
point of view, than his constant attempts to put Catholics and Pro- 
testants into good humour with each other and with themselves, 
A wish for the religious peace of the world, had ‘ grown with his 
growth, and strengthened with his strength.’ It was known, before 
his imprisonment at Louvestein, that he entertained a project for 
this benevolent purpose ; and he avows it frequently and earnestly 
in his works. The hopelessness of his too sanguine aspirations after 
such a re-union,—the whole experience of theological history, if not 
the natural constitution of the human mind itself, has hitherto 
tended to prove that he, who, even amidst the fierce controversies 
and distractions of the seventeenth. century, could still, steadily, 
direct the immense stores of his learning and genius to the accom- 
plishment of so enlarged and benevolent a design, can be no other- 
wise characterised than as a truly great and good man. 

We have suffered our attention to be engrossed by the interestin 
details which strictly belong to the life, writings, opinions, an 
character of Grotius. But we must not omit to render justice to 
some of the collateral matter of Mr. Butler’s volume. The fortunes 
of Grotius were so closely interwoven with the religious disputes 
which agitated the Seven United Provinces during his life, that some 
account of these was appropriate, and even indispensable to the 
completion of his biography. The manner in which Mr. Butler has 
executed this part of his task, has, infinitely, increased the value of 
the work. He has presented us with the best abridged view which 
we have anywhere seen, of the whole features and history of the 
famous ARMINIAN CONTROVERSY. In one chapter, he takes a 
rapid survey of the state of religion in the Reformed church of the 
Netherlands, between the age of Calvin and that of Arminius. In 
another, he offers an abstract of the proceedings of the synod of 
Dort, in which the doctrines of Arminius were prosecuted, and his 
disciples subjected to persecution and imprisonment, or exile. A 
third division of the volume, gives some account of Socinius, and of 
the fortunes of the sect which he founded ; and notices the con- 
troversy between our James I. and Vorstius. And another section 
sce the subsequent history of Arminianism from the synod of 

ort. 

The whole of this portion of Mr. Butler’s volume, intermingled as 
itis with the memoir of Grotius, will be found, by the general 
reader, a most useful digest of the ecclesiastical annals of the 
seventeenth century. It is compiled with admirable candour and 
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impartiality ; and should be perused, for the instructive lesson which 
it offers, by all those who have been seduced into the belief, that 
persecution and intolerance were peculiar to the proceedings of ap 
Christian church, before the two last centuries. The story of the 
Arminian controversy, is thoroughly illustrative of the times jp 
which it arose; and the Raheed and cruelties, with which the 
ascendant party in the Dutch Calvinistic church pursued the 
assumed heterodoxy of the Arminians, are signal and melanchoh 

roofs of the little influence that four centuries of intellectual 
illumination had yet exercised, in taming the fierce and vindictive 
spirit of the middle ages. Nor was it until a much later era that 
the sacred principles of religious liberty, in their enlarged applica. 
tion, began to be inculcated and impressed upon the general 
understanding of the world. The history of toleration, would bea 
curious volume in the history of the human mind; and, if his 
valued existence should be spared for so honourable a consumma- 
tion to his labours, we know few writers of the present day, into 
whose hands the undertaking might more safely be committed, 
than into those of Mr. Butler. 








Art. II. The London Encyclopedia: or Universal Dictionary of Science, 
Art, Literature, §c.; including an English Lexicon, on the basis of Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary, &c.: in Monthly Parts. Tegg: London. 1826, 
Parts 1 to 13. 


Tuts work, as far as it has gone, appears to us to be, altogether, 
wrong in the principle on which it is conducted, and liable to = 
serious objections, on account of the manner in which it is execu 
What is the purpose of an Encyclopedia? It is to supply to every 
body every sort of information. To make a surgeon or a mechanic, 
a lawyer or a farmer, by means of an encyclopedia alone, is a 
project that never could be contemplated as possible. _The young 
tyro, in any art or science, will scarcely think it prudent to purchase 
twenty pounds worth of an encyclopzdia, in order to get possession 
of a particular treatise, howsoever valuable that treatise may be. 
It is not from an Encyclopedia that a student will seek to obtain 
the elementary knowledge of his profession: no one, we should 
think, would ever dream of making such a compilation the sole 
fountain of his studies in any branch of the arts or sciences. It 
requires, in fact, very little reflection to see, that the end of sucha 
work is to give to the same individual, sound knowledge on all ' 
subjects. 

Sir Astley Cooper, we scarcely think, would look into it, to be 
improved in surgery ; but he will readily refer to its pages to ascer- 
tain the difference between a Tuscan and a Corinthian column: 
Mr. Nash, on the other hand, who has the whole contents of the 
article on architecture at his fingers ends, and a great deal more to 
boot, will desire to satiate his curiosity about the process of digestion 
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in one of the volumes of the Encyclopedia: Mr. pay is smitten 
with the history of bees and butterflies: and Farmer Giles, in his 
little rural nook, thirsts to know something of chemistry as well as 
of cabbages. i | 

If we are correct thus far, it follows pretty plainly, that the 
anatomy part of the work should be written for the architect, whilst 
the mysteries of the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, should be 
expounded in a manner level with the understanding of our ambi- 
tious agriculturist. Now, this is the all important principle which 
has been totally lost sight of in the imperfect work before us. — Its 
science may be said to be too scientific : its account of the arts, all 
too technical. The chemistry is written for the meridian of the 
Royal Society: and it is only some such learned Theban as Dr. 
Herepath, that can fathom the profundity of its mathematics. 

To illustrate our meaning, let us select the article ‘‘ anatomy.” To 
whom can this paper be useful ?—not to the student or his master, 
for they can command a more extended, more minute and correct 
treatise on the science, for a fortieth part of the price of an Encyclo- 
pedia. Who then will profit from any attention to the article? 
The unprofessional inquirer? Certainly not: for we defy the 
members of the whole lay community to understand it, in the first 
place, or if they did, to derive the least pleasure from its perusal. 
For what reason, we ask, was there not substituted some pa 2 
and palpable account of the human structure (such as Paley’s 
beautiful analysis), for the mystical jargon of the lecture-room—a 
dialect, which we once heard a diningniahed rofessor aptly declare, 
appeared to him to have been fabricated for the sole purpose of 
puzzling the pupil. 

A similar character applies to almost all the disquisitions on sub- 
jects connected with the arts and sciences. We ask for the particular 
attention of the conductors to this serious objection: we call on 
them so to modify the future numbers of this weighty publication, 
that the language of their prospectus (with which, we will be 
allowed to say, the public has been, with great industry and expense, 
importuned) may no longer bear the aspect of being an unsubstantial 
lure for the purpose of temporary attraction. 

“‘ An Encyclopedia,” say the publishers, “ ought to be in all 
respects so conducted as to claim its place in the splendid library 
of the opulent, and to be, at the same time, of price so moderate, 


and so copious in its information, that the humble mechanic may 


obtain it, as almost within itself a sufficient library for him. 

So far, then, as to the plan of the London Encyclopedia: we 
are now to speak of the execution, and we here discover much mat- 
ter for complaint. We admit that itis a useful practice, to illustrate 
the import of words by passages from accredited authors, in which 
those words are to be found, in all their various acceptations. But, 
when we see quotation upon quotation heaped before us, to demon- 
strate the same meaning of a particular word; when we see the 
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passages themselves extended to a compass for which there is no 
sible excuse ; and when we further see that long paragraphs are cited: 
to shew the meaning of words which require no illustration at all. 
when we see all this, we cannot but suspect that the editor, for some 
reason or another, deems quantity to be an object of cardinal im. 
portance. This is an abuse of the very meritorious power of the 
scissors, against which we beg to remonstrate. Take an example; 
The word ‘ because, ’ is very intelligible ; Milton happens to have 
used it, in its ordinary sense, and, straightway, our compiler sun: 
mons before us the whole of the eighteen lines in whose company the 
humble conjunction had been accidently discovered. 

A little before the above word (for we really quote at random) 
occurs, of course, the word ‘bark.’ It has three meanings—the 
covering of a tree, the noise of a dog, the name given to a small 
ship. To support the editor in his opinon that such are the mean- 
ings of this word, one would have thought, required no very extent 
sive amount of authority. And yet, will it be believed, that there 
are no fewer than thirty-five integral quotations, appended to this 
expression? Now, there are some tens of these passages, which | 
— the above substantive as having the self-same meaning. 

ut, perhaps, the license of quotation, if it stopped here, might 
provoke no very severe rebuke. It goes much farther ; and not rarely 
does it happen, as in the instance of ‘ because,’ that a quantity of a 
writer’s text is thrust into the page, far beyond the point at which 
all connection with the key-word fully terminates. 

Another example will demonstrate the nature of this abuse. In 
one of Othello’s passionate apostrophes to his wife, the word ‘ bark’ 
is to be met with: now, a line and a half, embracing this word; 
makes, in itself, a complete sentence; and nothing, anterior or sub- 
sequent to this passage in Shakspeare’s page, bears the slightest allu- 
sion to the meaning of ‘ bark.’ Nevertheless, the prodigal editor takes 
out his scissors, begins three lines above ‘ bark,’ ends six lines below 
it, and thus gives us the full benefit of the whole address to the extent 
of ten iadiielinen ! Shakspeareand Miltonarealways welcome; butas 
we have already, at no small expense, secured the presence of these 
illustrious companions in our library, we must protest against being 
betrayed into the purchase of piecemeal duplicates of their works, 
whilst we imagined that we were treating fora different sort of matter. 

But even these unwarrantable obtrusions dwindle into insignifi- 
cance, when compared with the twenty-eight pages of customs’ 
duties,—a document which is so notoriously transitory in its provi- 
sions, as to stand a chance of being rendered obsolete by the period 
of the completion of this very work. 

To enumerate the errors and omissions of the numbers which we 
have already seen, would occupy a space which we are very unwilling 
to afford. The historical reader will be apt to smile, on finding that 
the word ‘ constitution’ is dismissed with a few bare lines, neither 
that of England, nor of any other country, ancient or modern, being, 
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in the least, alluded to. Again, the word ‘abdicate’ (of which we are 
reminded by the term just mentioned), is passed over, and not a 
word about the memorable philological contest in the parliament of 
1688. We havea tolerably ample life of the late queen Caroline; 
but mention of the far more prominent wife of George the Second is 
totally omitted. Of clubs (a very peculiar feature in Euiflish morals) 
we have not a syllable. Calico has six lines, and no reference is 
given to any quarter where we may hear any more about it. Buddha, 
and Buddhism are also wholly excluded. Enough on that héad. 

Looking to Aix, a town in France, we find that it is 89 miles 
south-east of Paris, and that it is 48 south-east of Avignon. Now, 
in turning to Avignon itself, in part 5, we discover that this city is 
168 leagues (not miles), south-east of Paris. So that, according to 
our accurate Encyclopedia, Avignon can be 168 leagues from Paris, 
and the town of Aix can be 48 miles farther off again, in the same 
direction ; and yet, after all, this very same town of Aix should be 
distant from Paris only 89 miles! -If the remainder of this work 
had all the accuracy of the statute-book, such blunders as this would 
render it apocryphal. 





ArT. III. Parliamentary Review, for 1826, 8vo., pp. 305. 25s. Lon- 
don: Longman & Co. 1827. 


In the number of our Journal for June last*, we briefly noticed the 
first appearance of this very valuable work, which opened with the 
session of 1825. We eulogized the convenience of its arrangement 
for purposes of instruction and reference; and we expressed our 
wonder that it had been reserved for our times to commence a pub- 
lication of such obvious utility and permanent interest. The sheets 
now before us, form the sequel to the first volume of this continued 
undertaking for the year 1826; and some account of the general 
plan of the whole work may not be found unacceptable, before we 
proceed to examine the contents of this particular portion of it. 
The ‘ Parliamentary History and Review,’ then, is intended to 
offer reports of the annual proceedings of the two houses of the le- 
gislature ; together with critical remarks on the principal measures 
of each session; and an appendix, containing abstracts of all the 
most important documents laid before both houses. The first part 
of this annual production is devoted to the record of the debates of 
parliament; and here the proceedings on each distinct subject are 
given, in unbroken series: so that we have, under the same head, 
the whole of those discussions on a given question, which took place 
at intervals, long or short, during the several months of the sitting. 
Thus, under the generic title of ‘ Ireland,’ will be found the pro- 
ceedings of both houses, regularly classified, on every measure of 
external and internal economy connected with that country ;—and 





* See Monthly Review, vol. ii., p. 223. 
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so of all other great divisions of legislative deliberation and enact- 
ment. The evident advantages of this plan, we before took occasion 
to praise ; and the order and completeness of the arrangement, cer- 
tainly give to the work a decided superiority over every other form 
of compilation of the parliamentary debates which we have ever 
met with. This record of debate, is followed by the second part of 
the publication, which, under the title of ‘ Parliamentary Review,’ 
offers a series of critical and explanatory dissertations on the prin- 
cipal questions to'which the attention of the legislature has been di- 
rected during the session; ranged under several generic heads, like 
the debates themselves. These two portions of the undertaking to- 
gether, form one volume: the third and last part of the annual work 


is the abstract of parliamentary papers, composing a kind of appen-- 


dix, in a second volume. These documents, comprising Reports of 
Committees, Minutes of Evidence taken before them, and Returns 
made on official authority, form, annually, in their ordinary state, 
nearly twenty thick volumes, which are printed solely for the use of 
macs A of parliament; and it is justly observed, that “ whether 
we consider the expense, the labour, or the space required to render 
them available for general use, they may be said to have been 
hitherto almost inaccessible.” The condensation of the more im- 
portant matter of their substance into a single volume, is the lauda- 
ble object of the appendix to this work. The three parts of the 
whole undertaking, the Debates, the Review, and the Appendix, are 
published distinctly, and may be purchased separately. 

Such is the general plan of the Parliamentary History and Re- 
view: the demi-volume before us forms no more than the critical 
portion of it for the year 1826. But this is evidently the only part 
of the whole undertaking which raises it above the mere merit of 
judicious compilation and abridgment, and is, itself, open to critical 
examination. 

Before we {proceed farther, therefore, while we disclaim any at- 
tempt to analyze, in a few pages, the various essays of which the 
Parliamentary Review for 1826 is made up, we shall just state the 
mere heads of its subjects, that our readers may be enabled to form 
some idea of the general nature of the divisions. These several 
essays are arranged as follows: 


‘IreLanp. I. Catholic Disabilities—IT. Landlords and Tenants.—III. 
Church Establishment.—IV. Law; Police.—V. Tolls. — VI. 
Corporations, &c. 

‘Foreicn Derenpencizs. I. Negro Slavery.—II. Slave Trade.—III. 

Sierra Leone. 

‘Finance AnD Trapve. I. The Budget, &c.—II. Paper Currency ; 
Commercial Distress.—III. Corn Laws.—IV. Silk Trade.—V. 
Navigation Laws. 

‘Law. I. Licensing System; Public Houses.—II. Bankrupt Laws; 
(Debtor and Creditor Arrangement Bill).—III. County Courts. 
—IV. Addressing of Juries by Felons’ Counsel. 
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‘Constitution. I. Representation of Edinburgh; Reform in Parlia- 


ment; Bribery Bill, &c.—II. Summary Review of the Conduct 
and Measures of the Imperial Parliament.’ 


It is in the essays, of which we have here given only the sub- 
jects, that the author has had to exhibit the qualities of his own 
mind, the extent of his political learning, and the soundness of his 
judgment. The principal value of the whole work is here to be 
measured, of course, by the tendency of his principles, the clear- 
ness of his expositions, and the skill and impartiality with which 
he has itn up the conflicting arguments, on the several ques- 
tions before him. On all these points, since we cannot follow him 
step by step through each dissertation, it will be our business to. 
deliver an opinion of his average qualifications. In the first place, 
he is, certainly, a writer of very great ability. He is intimately 
versed in the knowledge which applies to most of the great ques- 
tions of government, jurisprudence, and policy. He is well read in 
political economy, and has a perfect aihesteeiidlnns of the present 
state of that science. His style is simple, even to colloquial quaint- 
ness, terse, rapid, and forcible. He puts a case shrewdly and 
pointedly, argues with dexterity and quickness, and is by no means 
deficient in the power, or sparing in the use, of irony and sarcastic 
reproach. 

The tenor of his principles is a more important consideration. 
As we observed, on a former occasion, he appears to take a liberal 
side in politics; and there is a tone of independence in his judg- 
ments, which is far above the spirit of party, and bespeaks any- 
thing rather than a disposition to pay indiscriminate homage to 
persons and names. He is certainly not a Tory, for he has a ver 
animated philippic against the Holy Alliance, and the conduct of 
that arbitrary and bigotted faction, in the British cabinet, which 
lent itself to the views of a league of continental despots. He is 
not a Whig; for his contemptuous estimate of the motives of the 
present opposition in parliament, as the organ of that party, pre- 
cludes such a supposition. He is neither Tory nor Whig, for the 
overwhelming influence, the absolute power, and the selfish de- 
signs, which he ascribes to the landed aristocracy in the legislature, 
are the perpetual subjects of his complaint and invective. We he- 
sitate to range him among the adherents of the radical faction ; 
because he evinces little deference or esteem for some of its leaders, 
and idols, and never quotes the authority of its favourite writers. 
He is not, in short, the man of any party, but perhaps may be de- 
signated as a man of the people :—a significant term, which im- 
plies that the bent of his personal opinions is rather republican, 
and democratic, than in favour either of monarchy or aristocracy. 

To this leaning of his mind, is perhaps, attributable the un- 
pleasant tone which remarkably pervades all his criticisms. He 
attributes to all political parties, and all public men, the very low- 


est motives which any writer, with whom we are acquainted, has 
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ventured to assign to them. He seems to resolve every project of 
legislation, every measure of foreign policy, trade, finance, and 
internal jurisprudence, to the very meanest spirit of selfishness, 
deception, and hypocrisy. No man, or body of men, receives his 
commendation ; and if the impression of our administration and 
legislature, which his strictures are calculated to give, were impli- 
citly received, it would be difficult to believe in the longer exist- 
ence of aspark of public spirit, virtue, or patriotism in our counsels, 
Of the administration of the day, indeed, he thinks not quite so 
badly as of the legislature ; and the composition of both houses of 
parliament, could hardly, in his estimation, be worse, if it were 
made up of the greatest knaves and fools in the empire. Perhaps 
we cannot offer a better illustration of the opinions of this writer, 


than is contained in the following remarks, upon the organization 
of parliaments : 


‘ In considering, in a general point of view, any part of the proceedings 
of the parliament of England, the House of Commons, of course, is the 
first object of attention. It is not incumbent upon us here to explain in 
what manner the House of Commons has become the main spring in the 
government of England: it is sufficient for us to recognise it as the fact— 
a fact, neither disputable nor disputed. 

‘ From the mode in which the suffrage for members to the House of 
Commons is distributed, and in which the business of the election is per- 
formed, it has been found possible and easy, for the leading families in the 
country, to establish such an influence over the electors, in all the counties, 
and in a great proportion of the towns, that they can return, as members 
for those places, the persons of their choice. This they do for one parlia- 
ment after another, without end. And this, it is evident, is nomination— 
hereditary nomination, under certain forms—which, though at times they 
are troublesome and expensive, are, nevertheless, deemed necessary, in or- 
der to disguise the reality under false appearance. 

‘ There may be some doubt as to the precise extent to which this virtual 
nomination is carried. But for the settling of this dispute, any portion of 
the time of our readers, or ourselves, would be unprofitably bestowed. 
There is no doubt that it extends to much more than a majority of the 
members ; and this is all which it is material to know. Whether the mi- 
nority consists of a few less or more, is not of the smallest consequence, 
with regard to the general nature and tendency of the acts of the assembly. 

‘Of that portion of the House of Commons, which is not returned by 
the leading families, the greater part consists of men of large fortunes, who 
can afford, by dint of money, to create a temporary influence in those 
places, where no great family has established a permanent one; and, in a 
few places, the election is made under more or less of the real opinion of 
the electors; their opinion of the fitness or unfitness of the individual, to 
whom their votes are tendered. 

‘ Of those two portions of the House of Commons—that which is nomi- 
nated by the leading families, and that which is not nominated by them— 
the latter is that, alone, about the nature and force of whose actions any 
doubt can exist. 


‘ The matter of fact and experience is, that of the members who do not 
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sit by the nomination of the leading families, the greater number are prone 
to act along with them, and pride themselves in holding a place in their 
ranks. As far as these men are concerned, the interest which shapes the 
actions of those who are nominated by the leading families, does not ex- 
perience opposition, but support. 

‘ When a legislative assembly is so composed, that one interest actuates 
one portion of it—another, another; but one of these portions is a great 
majority ; it necessarily follows, that the interest of the major part is that 
which predominates in the whole. Whatever proposition, favourable 
to their own interest, the major part wish to carry, they always can carry, 
notwithstanding any injury it may import to the minor part, and the rest 
of the community, and notwithstanding any opposition which it may be in 
the power of the minor part to make to it. On the other hand, any pro- 
position which the minor part may introduce, however conducive to public 
good, the major part, if it threaten any infringement of their advantages, 
have at once the motive, and the power to throw it out. 

‘In a legislative assembly, in which the great majority are leagued in 
the aristocratical interest, the situation of the mimority, who represent the 
general interest, whether, in point of numbers, they are considerable or in- 
considerable, is not that of legislators. It is mere imposture to call it so. 
Their combined votes in favour of any measure, to which the aristocratical 
interest are opposed, are wholly ineffectual to carry it. Their votes, in 
favour of any measure to which the aristocratical interest are inclined, 
are useless, because the measure would be as certainly carried without 
their votes, as with them. Voting, in these circumstances, is wholly with- 
out effect. It is, therefore, a mere nullity. As well might a man act the 
farce of voting in a desert, where there is nobody to see or to hear him. 
But if the voting of the minor part, in such an assembly, be a mere nullity, 
their speaking is not. They may still advocate good measures. Their 
place, therefore, in the legislative assembly, is that of legislators in form 
only, and with a fraudulent effect. They have but one real function—that 
of advocates for the general interest; and they would be much more fa- 
vourably situated, for the performance of this positive service, if they were 
relieved from their mock character of legislators, 

‘ As the character then, of the English House of Commons, is, beyond 
all controversy, that of an aristocratical hereditary assembly, with a few 
advocates of the general interest, allowed to be heard among them, we are 
alittle prepared to judge what sort of actions are to be expected from 
them; and, in reviewing the proceedings of the last parliament, to shew 
pretty accurately the connexion between causes and effects. 

‘It must be supposed, that by a legislature, in which the aristocratical 
interest had so long and so largely predominated, the machinery of govern- 
ment, and all its workings, would long ago have been put into the state 
the most favourable to the interests of the aristocracy, which aristocratical 
wits, matched with the circumstances of the times, could bring them to; 
and that in this state they were found, at the commencement of the last 
parliament. 

‘ This being the case, it is impossible not to see what must have been the 
predominating purpose of that assembly, throughout: that it must have 
been, to keep things as nearly as possible in the state to which they had 
been brought; and if an appearance of doing something must be kept up, 
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to make as much of a little as possible; to put the advocates of improve- 
ment always on a wrong scent, and to listen to the proposition of no change 
that implied any real alteration. 

‘ When the powers of government are placed in the hands of a few—be 
it an aristocracy, or a despot and his satellites—these powers are rendered 
subservient to the interests of those who hold them, by the command 
which is thence obtained over the persons and properties of the rest of the 
community. The main object of such governments is to carry that com- 
mand to as great a height as possible. 

‘ The ancient laws of England afforded protection to the persons of the 
mass of the people only to a certain extent; beyond that point, every thing 
was open to the hand of power. Manners, however, in modern times, have 
done more than legislation, for the protection of the lower orders from out- 
rage in their persons. The man with power does not find his gratification 
in offering indignity or doing harm to the person of the man without power. 
What he desires, with respect to him, is command over his services. But 
command over his services is better obtained in the indirect, than in the 
direct way; by first taking from the man his money, and, after that, with 
his money, purchasing his services. 

‘ The aristocracy, then, have felt but little interest in recent times, in de- 
teriorating the state of the law, in regard to the protection of the persons 
of the people. They have shewn enough, indeed, of reluctance to part with 
any portion of a power capable of being abused, though now seldom turned 
to a wicked account, and have resisted every proposition for the improve- 
ment of the law in this respect. 

‘In modern times, the machinery of taxation has been found the most 
commodious instrument for making power useful to those who hold it. The 
power enjoyed by a particular class, of making laws to take so much annu- 
ally from the property of every man, was the power to distribute a great 
part of the proceeds among themselves. This is a machinery which we may 
conclude has every where been worked to the utmost. But no where has 
the working been so prodigious as in England. 

The great evil of this mode of satisfying the aristocracy, with the property 
of the people, is, that it takes from the people more than it gives to the 
aristocracy, and carries the oppression of the people to a much greater ex- 
tent than the mere enriching of the aristocracy would require. 

‘ For taxation, pretexts are thought necessary. The people are not told 
that they must be taxed, because the aristocracy want more of their money. 
They are told that they must be taxed, because the wants of the state must 
be supplied. And then those wants must be turned to the best account, 
and exaggerated to the utmost. All the establishments of the state are 
pushed to the greatest extravagance which the spirit of the times will bear. 
Civil boards and civil officers are multiplied without end. Army and navy 
are kept at the highest amount, for which a pretence can possibly be in- 
vented. And colonies and distant possessions are multiplied, both because 
lucrative places may be made in them with profusion, and because they 
afford one of the best pretexts for keeping up an expensive army and navy. 

‘ It is through these establishments chiefly, that the aristocracy pocket 
what they do pocket of the public money. But for every pound which they 


get to themselves in this manner, many pounds are extorted from the peo-' 


ple. A regiment of soldiers benefits the aristocracy only by the pocketings 
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of a few of its highest officers: it grinds the people by the cost of the whole 
machine. In like manner, a ship has only a few good things for the aris- 
tocracy: avast amount of charge and oppression to the people. A colony 
has several good places fit for the aristocracy: it almost always lays an 
enormous expense upon the nation. 

‘ In the monstrous expense of this government, what is to be deplored, 
is not so much the amount of the property of the people which goes into 
the pockets of the aristocracy. This, the people, without any very great 
diminution of their happiness and prosperity, could bear. This, great as it 
is, considered in itself, is small compared with the expense which is wasted 
upon establishments, rendered enormous, that the places which they afford 
to the aristocracy, may be as numerous as possible. The grand practical 
evil of our government is this; that they who substantially wield the powers 
of it, have an interest in making its establishments too great. Establish- 
ments too great are, in modern times, and under the control of modern 
manners, the grand instrument of oppression to the people. It is in this, 
more than in any other way, that governments are bad; and that one is 
more or less bad than another. What was it that rendered Louis the Four- 
teenth the scourge of France, and, before his death, brought that kingdom 
to a state of exhaustion? Read his historians. They tell you, with one 
voice—The extravagance of his establishments, military and civil, was the 
cause. The effects we know. The monarchy struggled on through a few 


years of languor and decrepitude; and expired in violent convulsions.’— 
pp. 773—776. 


Quite of a piece with the spirit of these strictures, are the re- 
marks which the author, soon after, proceeds to make on the ques- 
tion of parliamentary reform. He here, in his nearly universal 
reprobation of the plans and objects of all parties and members in 
the Commons, shews his independence of personal and political 
partialities with marvellous singleness of spirit. After censuring 
both Lord John Russell’s and Mr Lambton’s principles of reform, and 
after exhausting his invective upon the selfish opposition, or the 
luke-warm support of all parties, he, of course, does not spare the 
great champion of the existing system of representation. 


‘So much importance is attached to the exquisite fencing of Mr. Can- 
ning, in defence of the predominance of the predominating interest in the 
House of Commons, and so much sport is afforded by the stabs and slashes 
which he deals to those who draw their weapon against his protegé, that 
we cannot refrain from noticing the present performance; though it 
would require much more space than we can afford, to shew at large the 
disproprotion of the means to the end. ‘If Troy could have been defended, 
it would have been defended by this right hand ;’ but the best of hands 
cannot perform impossibilities. : | 

‘ At an early age, Mr. Canning proclaimed himself the champion of the 
power of the aristocracy; and sedulously and successfully did he cultivate 
the talents which were best adapted to the task he had undertaken. Asa 
man of ambition, he chose his walk with skill. By what other career could 


- he have attained the power and consequence to which he has ascended ? 


This is one of the evils attached to the predominence of a particular in- 
terest in the legislature. The rewards it has to bestow, pervert, and draw 
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off, from the service of the whole to the service of a part, some of the finest 
spirits which the country breeds. To how many, alas! the rebuke of 
Goldsmith to Edmund Burke, his friend, must continue applicable, so long 
as this state of the legislature endures ? 


‘< Good Edmund, whose genius was such, 

We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much ; 

Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat, 
To persuade Tommy Townsend to give him a vote.” 


The evil is in the system; the men are the victims; and towards them, 
personally, our censure ought to be gentle, our regret sincere. 

‘ One thing remarkable on this occasion is, that Mr. Canning renounced 
entirely the tone of mockery and insult, which he had been accustomed to 
use towards the people, as often as a man was found who dared to stand 
up in the House, and meet the discharge of hostile feeling, which was sure 
to accompany the proposal of any such change as implied protection to 
the interests of the people. It is possible he had begun to see that, how- 
ever entertaining this might be to an assembly of aristocrats, the time was 
come when it did very little good to their cause. It is also probable, that 
he had become ashamed of so mean an exercise of his talent. When the 
people of Athens were applauding somebody for a panegyric of themselves, 
just delivered, Socrates asked the triumphant orator, ‘‘ where the diffi- 
culty was, applauding the Athenian people, to be applauded by them ? 
Get applause from the Spartans (said he), by eulogizing the Athenians, 
and I too shall acknowledge the power of your rhetoric.” When an as- 
sembly of aristocrats, possessing all the powers of government, are intruded 
upon by somebody, demanding on behalf of the powerless part of the com- 
munity, a participation in those powers; where, indeed, is the difficulty of 
making such an assembly merry at the expense of so disagreeable an appli- 
cant? No jest, however poor, which will not on such an occasion be suc- 
cessful ; no expression of contempt, however vulgar, provided only it is 
strong enough, which will not be felt as a stroke of genius. Our great 
dramatist told us truly, ‘‘ that the prosperity of a jest lies in the favour of 
him that hears it.” If Martin Luther, the monk, had appeared before an 
assembly of Leo and his cardinals, demanding the reform of the church in 
its head, and its members, what sport it would have yielded them to see 
him mocked, and evil treated, and turned out, by the attendants. The 
lowest buffoon, in his holiness’s kitchen, would have exercised wit upon 
him, oral, manual, or pedal, with triumphant success. 

‘ All this while would there have been any thing really ridiculous and 
contemptible in the great reformer? No: there would have been nothing 


really ridiculous and contemptible, but in the pope, his cardinals, and the 
buffoon.’—pp. 785, 786. 


These extracts will sufficiently explain the temper in which the 
whole of our ‘ parliamentary reviewer’s’ strictures are written. That 
there is some truth in his positions, it is impossible to deny: but it 
will be equally palpable to the understanding of every holder of tem- 
perate opinions, that it istruth, exaggerated by declamation, perverted 
by splenetic discontent, and viewed altogether through a false and 
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dangerous medium of judgment. We have no room to enter into a 
formal and laborious discussion of his opinions: but it is impossi- 
ble not to see that they are, in many respects, of the most visionar 
character. As society is constituted, and property unequally di- 
vided, in these kingdoms, it is impossible, even if it were admitted 
to be desirable, that. the legislative body should be otherwise than 
aristocratic ; and nothing less than a revolution and a total disrup- 
tion of all the existing links of order, can burst the bonds of this 
necessity. For moderate reform in Parliament—such reform as 
should produce a far more fair and equal division of the representa- 
tive voice among the people, and break the hereditary dominion of 
great families and individuals—we have ever declared ourselves the 
zealous advocates. Moreover, we are persuaded, that this degree 
of reform might be rendered practicable, safe, and of easy applica- 
tion: and we believe, too, that, combined with a return to trien- 
nial parliaments, it would produce a representative body more 
closely connected with, and dependent upon, the people, than at pre- 
sent, and therefore less easily swayed in its majorities by the mere 
dispensation of government patronage, or the selfish interests of 
party. Butto expect that such a system of parliamentary reform, 
or any system short of an entire revolution of property, would throw 
the legislative functions out of the hands of the great vg of the 
aristocracy, we must hold to be altogether a delusion. hoever 
may be the electors, and however independent or numerous, the 
elected will be determined by the natural weight of property and the 
fair influence of hereditary station in the country; nor can we de- 
sire that it should be otherwise. But we do not despair of witness- 
ing the day, when the rapid diffusion of intelligence among all ranks 
of the people, and the increasing power of public opinion, will force 
upon parliament itself an effectual, and, we devoutly trust, a peace- 
ful reform in the existing system of representation. 

The unqualified and unreasonable hatred of the aristocracy of the 
country, which the writer before us is at no pains to conceal, de- 
tracts very much from the good sense, liberality, and prudence of 
his views. It is thus that a tone of almost malignant asperity is 
conveyed to his whole production, which induces a suspicion of his 
candour, and materially injures the force of his reasoning, even 
where his censures are well founded. The reader must rise from 
the perusal of his strictures with little pleasure at their bitterness, 
and therefore with the less profit from the instruction which they 
are otherwise well fitted to yield. It would not, on this account, 
however, be just to deny to many of his essays, the praise of great 
acuteness and enlarged information ; and we cannot conclude with- 
out expressing a hope, that the continuation of the work, in future 
years, will be distinguished by equal ability with the volume before 
us, and a larger share of moderation and charitable judgment. 
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Art. IV. Narrative of a Survey of the Intertropical and Western Coasts 
of Australia: performed between the years 1818 and 1822. By Capt. 


Philip King, R.N. With an Appendix. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. London: 
Murray. 1827. 


A.ruovenu much of the Terra Australis may be said still to remain 
incognita, yet it would be unjust to withhold from the Admiralty 
the praise that is certainly due to its exertions in that quarter. 
We are glad to find, that the true and only useful spirit of economy 
has at last prevailed on Lord Melville and Lord Bathurst, to have 
such expeditions as they send upon the tedious and dangerous 
duties of surveying unknown coasts, equipped upon a suitable scale. 
Not only the character of the nation, as the first of naval powers, but 
the safety of the officers and men appointed to such duties, re- 
quire, at least, that a decent attention should be given to the 
means, upon which the successful accomplishment of their under- 
taking depends. 

We must be permitted to observe, that neither the honour of the 
country, nor the safety of its servants, nor the attainment of the 
important object in view, was at all consulted in the different ex- 
peditions, if such they may be called, which Captain King de- 
scribes in these volumes. The manner in which he was equipped, 
for his first voyage particularly, was a disgrace to the colonial de- 
partment. He was directed by Lord Bathurst to make the best of 
his way from this country to New South Wales, to take the com- 
mand of an ‘‘ expedition which was to be fitted out there, for the 
purpose of exploring the yet undiscovered coast of New Holland, and 
for completing, if possible, the circumnavigation of that continent.” 
But when he arrived at Port Jackson, instead of finding an “‘ expe- 
dition fitted out,” or even in preparation there, he was informed by 
the governor, that there were only two vessels belonging ‘to the 
colony that would suit his purpose; one of 100 tons, which had 
been lately launched, and the other a brig of 70 tons, that for 
the preceding ten years had been used as a coal-vessel! Upon 
examination, the former was found in every way unfit for the ser- 
vice for which it was required; and, as the latter wanted a new 
keel, stern-post, and cut-water, besides new decks, with many new 
beams, it could not be sufficiently repaired within less than four 
months ! 

Such were the prospects of Lord Bathurst’s “‘ expedition fitted 
out at New South Wales,” when, by the merest chance in the world, 
a cutter, The Mermaid, of 84 tons, arrived from India; and, as it 
was in good condition, though otherwise offering many inconveni- 
ences, it was purchased by the governor, and appropriated to Cap- 
tain King’s use. In consequence of the ‘ opposition and inattention 
of the engineer,’ who, we hope, has been dismissed from the public 
service, the vessel was not completed for sca, until after the expira- 
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tion of more than three months, and even then it was so wretchedly 
provided, that nothing but an ardent zeal for the alee ores 
of his object, which induced him to suppress all sense of personal 
danger, could have led Captain King to proceed on the expedition. 
Will it be believed, that beside Mr. Bedwell and Mr. Roe, his mates, 
and Mr. Allan Cunningham, the botanical collector, he had onl 
twelve seamen and two boys, to assist him on a service which, of all 
others, demands the most ample resources, and the most unwearied 
attention? Will it be further believed, that in a climate that was 
at least new to the officers and men, and in some latitudes rather 
unwholesome, they were without a surgeon, during the whole of the 
first voyage ? When we compare the —— of this expedition 
with ‘that of Commodore Baudin, by the French government, we 
would almost be inclined to believe.that our Colonial department 
had been trying its hand at a practical burlesque. 

It is due to Captain King, Ldanaiee, to say, that even with such 
miserable*means, he has performed much more than could have 
been expected from him. Those means were, indeed, considerably 
improved on his fourth and last voyage, but still they were oe 
so shamefully inadequate, that he was obliged to leave some of the 
most important parts of his instructions unfulfilled. A great portion 
of his time, and of that of his men, was necessarily devoted to the 
exigencies brought on by the unfitness of the vessels for the service in 
which they were engaged. The manliness with which they encoun- 
tered the various dangers in which they were involved, and the cool- 
ness and discretion of the commander, particularly, on those trying 
occasions, are honourable to them, in the highest possible degree. 

It is, of course, to be expected, that the same inadequacy of means 
which restrained Captain King from even attempting much of what 
he was instructed to perfotm, must, in proportion, diminish the 
interest and value of his narrative. In truth, all that is of any 
novelty in it, might easily have been contained in one volume. An 
officer engaged on such a service, and who, from a well-founded 
distrust of the amicable dispositions of the natives of a country new 
to him, proceeds only along the coasts, marking their trendings and 
indentations, and now and then meeting only a few straggling 
groups of savages on his way, may perhaps produce a good chart, 
correct many errors, and enlarge our geographical knowledge very 
consideiably. All this Captain King has unquestionably done ; but 
at the same time, we must own that his narrative, when stripped 
of its geographical value, is very little better than a log book. All 
the vessel’s movements, the changes of the weather, the rocks and 
shoals, and storms which he encountered, are described with the 
greatest minuteness; and, for the purposes of navigation, these 
details are undoubtedly of great value. But, to general readers, 
they offer very little attraction. Indeed, we imagine that the short 
analysis which we are about to give of the results of Captain King’s 


expeditions, will save such readers the trouble of referring to his 
volumes at all. 
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The principal object of his mission, as stated in Mr. Croker’s 
instructions, was ‘‘ to examine the hitherto unexplored coasts of New 
South Wales, from Arnhem Bay, near the western entrance of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, westward and southward, as far as the north- 
west Cape; (these instructions were afterwards extended to the 
western coast); including the opening, or deep bay, called Van 
Diemen’s Bay, and the cluster of islands called Rosemary Islands, 
and the inlets behind them.” The chief motive for causing the 
survey to be made, was to discover whether there be any river on 
that part of the coast, likely to lead to an interior navigation into 
that great continent. During the six years (1817—1823) of his 
absence from England, on this service, Captain King succeeded 
thus far in the execution of these instructions ; besides being 
enabled to lay down a very safe and convenient track for vessels 
bound through Torres’ Strait, and to delineate the coast line 
between Cape Hillsborough, in 20° 54’s., and Cape York, the 
northern extremity of New South Wales; a distance of six hundred 
and ninety miles; he, in the more immediate performance of the 
task assigned to him, examined the northern and part of the north- 
western coasts, to the extent of seven hundred and ninety miles. 
We must permit him to state the other results in his own words. 


‘The coast also between the North-west Cape and Depuch Island, con- 
taining two hundred and twenty miles, has been sufliciently explored; 
but between the latter island and Port George the Fourth, a distance of 
five hundred and ten miles, it yet remains almost unknown. The land 
that is laid down is nothing more than an archipelago of islands fronting 
the main land, the situation of which is quite uncertain. Our examinations 
of these islands were carried on as far as Cape Villaret, but between that 
and Depuch Island, the coast has only been seen by the French, who 
merely occasionally saw small detached portions of it. At present, how- 
ever, all is conjecture ; but the space is of considerable extent, and if there 
is an opening into the interior of New Holland, it is in the vicinity of this 
part. Off the Buccaneer’s Archipelago, the tides are strong, and risedo 
the height of thirty-six feet. Whatever may exist behind these islands, 
which we were prevented by our poverty in anchors and other circum- 
stances from exploring, there are certainly some openings of importance ; 
and it is not at all improbable that there may be a communication at this 
part with the interior, for a considerable distance from the coast. 

The examination of the western coast was performed during an almost 
continued gale of wind, so that we had no opportunity of making any very 
careful observation upon its shores. There can, however, be very little 
more worth knowing of them, as I apprehend the difficulty of landing is 
too great, ever to expect to gain much information; for it is only in Shark’s 
. Bay that a vessel can anchor with safety.’—Vol. ii., pp. 230—232. 


Such was the limited extent of Captain King’s success, owing to 
the very imperfect means with which he was provided. Nevertheless, 
if we compare his chart with those maps of Australia, which we 
had previously possessed, we shall find that his discoveries are by no 
means inconsiderable. The whole extent of the southern and east- 
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ern coast, as well of the shores of the Gulph of Carpentaria, had 
been already surveyed by Captain Flinders; some few parts of 
the western coast had been visited by the French expedition un- 
der Commodore Baudin; but the north-west, and western shores, 
remained to be explored by Captain King, and we have just seen, 
that he has left the principal part of the duty assigned to him, to be 
performed by his successors. It remains for us, therefore, ce to 
notice a few of the most striking incidents which occurred to him 
in the course of his survey. 

The Mermaid left Port Jackson on the 22d of December, 1817, 
and proceeded along the eastern side of Van Diemen’s Land, 
through Bass’ Strait, occasionally touching on the coast, in order 
to give the gentlemen an opportunity of landing and examining the 
country. ‘The vessel rounded the north-west cape early in the 
February following, and towards the latter end of April anchored 
in Knocker’s Bay. During their progress, the gentlemen fell in 
so frequently with groups of the native Indians, that we suppose 
the continent, or at least its coasts, must be tolerably well inha- 
bited. Generally, the Indians manifested an unfriendly disposition: 
in the neighbourhood of Knocker’s Bay, they proceeded to open 
acts of hostility. After anchoring, Captain King proceeded to 
examine an opening in the mangroves, at the bottom of the bay ; 
as he was returning, the boat was impeded by the roots of a 
mangrove bush, and while the boat’s crew were employed in clear- 
ing the rudder, a party of Indians surrounded them, and leaped 
into the water, armed with their usual weapons, spears and clubs. 
A discharge from one or two muskets, over their heads, had the 
effect of dispersing them ; but they rallied again soon after, and 
assailed the party with a shower of spears and stones, happily, 
without doing any damage. To the western side of this bay, ban. 
tain King has given the name of Port Essington, after the late 
vice-admiral Sir William Essington; and he considers it equal, if 
not superior, to any port which he has ever seen. From its proxi- 
mity to the Moluccas, and new Guinea, and its being in the direct 
line of communication, between Port Jackson and India, he justly 
infers, that at no very distant period, it must become a place of 
great trade and importance. 

On sailing out of Port Essington, and passing round its western 
head, Captain King hauled into a small Days and steering round 
the next head, entered the “‘ Great Bay of Van Diemen,” the ex- 
amination of which was a prominent feature in his instructions. 
Both in this, and in the small bay which he had just left, he ob- 
served a Malay fleet of several proas, and learned from them, that 
their appellation for this part of the coast, was Marega. After 
Inspecting it, Captain King proceeded round Cape Van Diemen, 
and anchored off a tabular-shaped hill, in what he imagined to be 
a river-like opening. He and his party landed, and ascended the 
summit of the hill, in order to take, with the theodolite, the 
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bearings of some distant objects, which appeared through open- 


ings of a thick wood that covered the hill. They here encountered - 


a body of the Indians, from whose brutality they seem to have had 
a fortunate escape. | 


‘ Suddenly, but fortunately before we had dispersed, we were surprised 
by natives, who, coming forward, armed with spears, obliged us very speedily 
to retreat to the boat; and in the sauwve qui peut sort of way in which we 
ran down the hill, at which we have frequently since laughed very heartily, 
our theodolite-stand and Mr. Cunningham’s insect-net were left behind, 
which they instantly seized upon. I had fired my fowling-piece at an igu- 
ana just before the appearance of the natives, so that we were without any 
means of defence; but, having reached the boat without accident, where we 
had our musquets ready, a parley was commenced for the purpose of re- 
covering our losses. After exchanging a silk handkerchief for a dead bird, 
which they threw into the water for us to pick up, we made signs that we 
wanted fresh water; upon which they directed us to go round the point, 
and upon our pulling in that direction, they followed us, skipping from rock 
to rock with surprising dexterity.and speed. As soon as we reached the 
sandy beach, on the north side of Luxmore Head, they stopped and invited 
us to land, which we should have done, had it not been that the noises they 
made soon collected a large body of natives, who came running from all 
directions to their assistance; and, in a short time, there were twenty-eight 
or thirty natives assembled. After a short parley with them, in which they 
repeatedly asked for axes, by imitating the action of chopping, we went on 
board, intimating to them our intention of returning with some, which we 
would give to them upon the restoration of the stand, which they immedi- 
ately understood and assented to. ‘The natives had three dogs with them. 

‘On our return to the beach, the natives had again assembled, and shouted 
loudly as we approached. Besides the whale boat, in which Mr. Bedwell 
was stationed, with an armed party, ready to fire if any hostility commenced, 
we had our jolly-boat, in which I led the way with two men, and carried 
with me two tomahawks and some chisels. On pulling near the beach, the 
whole party came down and waded into the water towards us; and, in ex- 
change for a few chisels and files, gave us two baskets, one containing fresh 
water and the other was full of the fruit of the sago-palm, which grows here 
in great abundance. The basket containing the water was conveyed to us 
by letting it float on the sea, for their timidity would not let them approach 
us near enough to place it in our hands; but that containing the fruit, not 
being buoyant enough to swim, did not permit of this method, so that, after 
much difficulty, an old man was persuaded to deliver it. This was done in 
the most cautious manner, and as soon as he was sufficiently near the boat 
he dropped, or rather threw, the basket into my hand, and immediately re- 
treated to his companions, who applauded his feat by a loud shout of ap- 
probation. In exchange for this, I offered him a tomahawk, but his fears 
would not allow him to come near the boat to receive it. Finding nothing 
could induce the old man to approach us a second time, | threw it towards 
him, and upon his catching it, the whole tribe began to shout and laugh in 
the most extravagant way. As soon as they were quiet, we made signs for 
the theodolite-stand, which, for a long while, they would not understand ; 
at one time they pretended to think, by our pointing towards it, that we 
meant some spears that were lying near a tree, which they immediately 
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removed: the stand was then taken up by one of their women, and rpon our 
pointing to her, they feigned to think that she was the object of our wishes, 
and immediately left a female standing up to her middle in the water, and 
retired to some distance to await our proceedings. On pulling towards the 
woman, who, by the way, could not have been selected by them either for 
her youth or beauty, she frequently repeated the words “‘ Ven aca, Ven aca,” 
accompanied with an invitation to land; but, as we approached, she retired 
towards the shore ; when suddenly two natives, who had slowly walked to- 
wards us, sprang into the water and made towards the boat with surprising 
celerity, jumping at each step entirely out of the sea, although it was so 
deep as to reach their thighs. Their intention was evidently to seize the re- 
maining tomahawk, which I had been endeavouring to exchange for the 
stand, and the foremost had reached within two or three yards of the boat, 
when I found it necessary, in order to prevent his approaclr, to threaten to 
strike him with a wooden club, which had the desired effect. At this mo- 
ment one of the natives took up the stand, and upon our pointing at him, 
they appeared to comprehend our object; a consultation was held over the 
stand, which was minutely examined; but, as it was mounted with brass, 
and perhaps, on that account, appeared to them more valuable than a toma- 
hawk, they declined giving it up, and gradually dispersed ; or, rather, pre- 
tended so to do, for a party of armed natives was observed to conceal them~ 
selves under some mangrove bushes near the beach, whilst two canoes were 
plying about near at hand to entice our approach; the stratagem, however, 
did not succeed, and we lay off upon our oars for some time without mak- 
ing any movement. Soon afterwards the natives, finding that we had no in- 
tention of following them, left their canoes, and performed a dance in the 
water, which very conspicuously displayed their great muscular power: the 
dance consisted chiefly of the performers leaping two or three times suc- 
cessively out of the sea, and then violently moving their legs so as to agitate 
the water into a foam for some distance around them, all the time shoutin 
loudly and laughing immoderately ; then they would run through the water 
for eight or ten yards and perform again; and this was repeated over and 
over as long as the dance lasted. We were all thoroughly disgusted with 
them, and felt a degree of distrust that could not be conquered. The men 
were more muscular and better formed than any we had before seen; the 
were daubed over with a yellow pigment, which was the colour of the neigh- 
bouring cliff; their hair was long and curly, and appeared to be clotted 
with a whitish paint. During the time of our parley the natives had their 
spears close at hand, for those who were in the water had them floating near 
them, and those who were on the beach had them either buried in the sand, 
or carried them between their toes, in order to deceive us and to appear 
unarmed; and in this they succeeded, until one of them was detected, 
when we were pulling towards the woman, by his stooping down and picking 
up his spear. 

‘ Finding that we had no chance of recovering our loss, we returned on 
board, when the natives also withdrew from the beach, and did not after- 
wards shew themselves.’—vol. i., pp. 110—115. 

The opening which Captain King supposed to be that of a 
river, turned out to be that of a strait, dividing a large island from 
the continent. Little progress was made beyond this spot; when 
after having examined about 500 miles of the coast, a deficiency 
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of bread and water compelled him to return to Port Jackson. On his 
voyage thither, he touched at the Dutch settlement of Coepang, an 
island in which it is said, there are several mountains and rivulets 
rich in silver and gold, copper and iron. A curious superstition pre- 
vails among the natives, in obedience to which, they sacrifice a 
human life, for every bottle of gold-dust that is collected. On the 
29th of July, 1818, Captain King found himself once more in Sidney 
Cove. Here, with the exception of a short time spent in a visit to 
Van Diemen’s Land, he remained until the month of May, in the 
following year, when he set out upon his second voyage. He re- 
mained engaged upon it, until the beginning of the year 1820, and 
succeeded in surveying about 540 miles of the northern coast, in 
addition to that portion of it already explored. We find nothing 
of any great importance recorded among the incidents of this voy- 
age, and therefore we pass from it, to the third expedition, which 
Captain King says, he found ‘more than a common difficulty’ in 
preparing, in consequence of ‘the pretended scarcity of copper 
sheathing in the colony, and other circumstances that opposed the 
measure.’ 

The Mermaid, however, having been at length refitted, and a 
gentleman of the name of Hunter having generously volunteered 


his services as a surgeon, our enterprising navigator again left Port 
Jackson, in the latter end of June, 1820. After crossing the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, he resumed his survey of the coast, anchoring, in 
the first instance, at Goulburn’s South Island, where we have an- 
other instance of the hostile dispositions by which the natives are 


actuated against all strangers. 


‘In the afternoon Mr. Roe walked along the beach with his gun in quest 
of birds: on his way he met Mr. Hunter returning from a walk, in which 
he had encountered no recent signs of the Indians. This information 
emboldened Mr. Roe to wander farther than was prudent, and in the mean 
time Mr. Hunter returned to our party in order to go on board; he had, 
however, scarcely reached our station when the report of a musket and Mr. 
Roe’s distant shouting were heard. The people immediately seized their 
arms and hastened to his relief, and by this prompt conduct probably saved 
his life. 

‘It appeared that, after parting from Mr. Hunter, he left the beach and 
pursued his walk among the trees; he had not proceeded more than fifty 
yards when he fired at a bird : he was cautious enough to reload before he 
moved from the spot in search of game, but this was scarcely done before 
a boomerang whizzed past his head, and struck a tree close by with great 
force. Upon looking round upon the verge of the cliff, which was about 
twenty yards off, he saw several natives; who, upon finding they were 
discovered, set up a loud and savage yell, and threw another boomerang 
and several spears at him, all of which providentially missed. _Emboldened 
by their numbers and by his apparent defenceless situation, they were 
following up the attack by a nearer approach, when he fired amongst them, 
and, for a moment, stopped their advance. Mr. Roe’s next care was to | 
reload, but to his extreme mortification and dismay he found his cartouch 
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box had turned round in the belt, and every cartridge had dropped out: 
being thus deprived of his ammunition, and having nd other resource left 
but to make his escape, he turned round, and ran towards the beach: at 
the same time shouting loudly, to apprise our people of his dangers He 
was now pursued by three of the natives, whi!st the rest. ran along the cliff 
to cut off his retreat. 

‘ On his reaching the edge of the water, he found the sand so soft that at 
every step his feet sunk three or four inches, which so distressed him and 
impeded his progress, that he must soon have fallen, overpowered with 
fatigue, had not the sudden appearance of our people, at the same time 
that it inspired him with fresh hopes of escape, arrested the progress of the 
natives, who, after throwing two or three spears without effect, stopped, and 
gave him time to join our party, quite spent with the extraordinary effort 
he had made to save his life. 

‘ Whilst this event occurred, I was employed on board in constructing my 
rough chart, but upon Mr. Roe’s being seen from the deck in the act of 
running along the beach pursued by the Indians, I hastened on shore, de- 
termined, if possible, to punish them for such unprovoked hostility. Upon 
landing, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Roe, and one of the men joined me in pursuit 
of the natives; but, from our comparatively slow movements, and our 
ignorance of the country, we returned after an hour without having seen 
any signs of them; in the evening, before our people left off work, we 
made another circuitous walk, but with the same bad success. The natives 
had taken the alarm, and nothing more was seen of them during the re- 
mainder of our stay, excepting the smokes of their fires, which appeared 
over the trees at the back of the island.’—vol. 1., pp. 390-—392. 


During the progress of the survey, the Mermaid received an 
injury, which made it absolutely necessary for Captain King to 
suspend his examination of the coast, and to return to Port Jack- 
son. Qn arriving within view of the light-house, on the south- 
head of that place, he encountered a danger, from which his 
escape, and that of his companions, was little less than miraculous. 
We must permit him to describe it. 


‘At 2h. 40m. a.m., by the glare of a flash of lightning the land was sud- 
denly discovered close under our lee; we hauled to the wind immediately, but 
the breeze at the same moment fell, and the swell being heavy, the cutter made 
but little progress. Sail was made as quickly as possible, and as the cutter 
headed N.N.E., there was every likelihood of her clearing the land; but a 
quarter of an -hour afterwards, by the light of another flash, it was again 
seen close to us, stretching from right a-head to our lee-quarter, and so 
near, that the breakers were distinctly seen gleaming through the darkness 
of the night. A third flash of lightning confirmed our fears as to the 
dangerous situation we were in; and as there was not room to veer, the 
helm was immediately put a-lee; but, as was feared, the cutter refused 
stays. We were now obliged to veer as a last resource, and the sails being 
manceuvred, so as to perform this operation as quickly as possible, we 
fortunately succeeded in the attempt, and the cutter’s head was brought to 
the wind upon the other tack without her striking the rocks: we were now 
obliged to steer as close to the wind as possible, in order to weather the reef, 
on which the sea was breaking, within five yards to leeward of the vessel : 
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our escape appeared to be next to impossible: the night was of a pitchy 
darkness, and we were only aware of our situation from time to time as the 
lightning flashed: the interval, therefore, between the flashes, which were 
so vivid as to illumine the horizon round, was of a most awful and appalling 
nature, and the momentary succession of our hopes and fears, which 
crowded rapidly upon each other, may be better imagined than described. 
We were evidently passing the line of breakers very quickly; but our escape 
appeared to be only possible through the interposition of a Divine Provi- 
dence, for, by the glare of a vivid stream of forked lightning, the extremity 
of the reef was seen within ten yards from our lee bow; and the wave 
which floated the vessel, the next moment broke upon the rocks, with a surf 
as high as the vessel’s mast head: at this dreadful moment, the swell left 
the cutter, and she struck upon a rock with such force, that the rudder was 
nearly lifted out of the gudgeons: fortunately we had a brave man and a 
good seaman at the helm, for instantly recovering the tiller, by a blow from 
which he had been knocked down when the vessel struck, he obeyed my 
orders with such attention and alacrity, that the sails were kept full; so that 
by her not losing way, she cleared the rock before the succeeding wave 
flowed from under her, and the next moment a flash of lightning shewed to 
our almost unbelieving eyes, that we had passed the extremity of the rocks 
and were in safety! This sudden deliverance from the brink of destruction 
was quite unexpected by all on board our little vessel, and drew from us a 
spontaneous acknowledgment of gratitude to the only source from whence 
our providential escape could be attributed.’—vol. i., pp. 448—450. 


Captain King’s fourth voyage was performed in the Bathurst, a 
brig of one hundred and seventy tons, which was much better 
suited to his purpose in every respect than the Mermaid. This 
voyage was commenced on the 26th of May, 1821, and was pro- 
tracted to the 25th of April in the following year. In the course of 
it, Captain King visited the south-west coast of New Holland, 
where he appears to have had a considerable and most friendly in- 
tercourse with the native Indians. He givesa minute description 
of their weapons, which consist chiefly of spears, throwing sticks, 
hammers, knives, and hand-clubs, all of a rude, and yet of a very 
formidable construction. The spears are slender, from nine to ten 
feet long, and barbed with a piece of hard wood, fastened on by a 
ligature of bark, gummed over. The knife, or rather, we should 
say, the saw, is formed of a handle and three or four splinters of 
sharp-edged quartz, stuck on in a row with gum. The following 
account of these friendly Indians, will be read with interest. The 
person called by the familiar name of Jack, was an Australian, whom 
Captain King had brought from another part of the coast. He was 


a very intelligent and whimsical fellow, and a great favourite on 
board the Bathurst. 


‘We did not perceive that these people acknowledged any chief or su- 
perior among them; the two parties that collected daily on the opposite 
sides of the harbour, evidently belonged to the same tribe, for they occa- 
sionally mixed with each other. Their habitations were probably scattered 
about in different parts, for when the natives went away for the night, , 
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they separated into several groups, not more than three or four going 
together, and these generally returned in company the next morning, by 
the same path which they had taken when they left us: they also arrived 
at different times, and some evidently came from a distance greater than 
others, for they were later in arriving, and always took their leave at an 
earlier hour. } 

‘With the exception of one or two petty thefts, besides the one above- 
mentioned, of which serious notice was taken, and an attempt to steal a 
hat from one of the boys, when he was by himself on the Oyster Bank, 
our communication with these people was carried on in the most friendly 
manner. Mr. Cunningham was, to their knowledge, on shore every day, 
attended only by his servant, but none, excepting Jack, followed him, after 
they had ascertained the intention of his walk, and observed the care that 
he took to avoid going near their habitations, for which they evinced a 
great dislike; one of their encampments was about a mile and a half off, 
but, curious as we naturally were to witness their mode of living, and to 
see the females and children of their tribe, we never succeeded in persuad- 
ing them to allow us to gratify our curiosity. On one occasion, it was 
necessary to lay a kedge anchor out, in the direction of their dwelling-. 
place, and upon the boat’s crew landing and carrying it along the beach, 
the natives followed, and intimated by signs that we should not go that 
way; as soon, however, as the anchor was fixed, and they understood our 
intention, they assisted the people in carrying the hawser to make fast 
to it. | 

‘They were well acquainted with the effects of a musket, although not 
the least alarmed at having one fired off nearthem. Every thing they saw 
excited their admiration, particularly the carpenter’s tools, and our clothes ; 
but what appeared to surprise them above all other things was, the effect 
produced upon the flesh by a burning glass, and of its causing the explo- 
sion of a train of gunpowder. They perfectly understood that it was from 
the sun that the fire was produced, for on one occasion, when Jack re- 
quested me to shew it to two or three strangers whom he had brought to 
visit us, I explained to him that it could not be done while the sun was 
clouded; he then waited patiently for five minutes, until the sun-shine re- 
appeared, when he instantly reminded me of the removal of the obstacle. 
He was a good deal surprised at my collecting the rays of the sun upon my 
own hand, supposing that I was callous to the pain, from which he had 
himself before shrunk ; but as I held the glass within the focus distance, 
no painful sensation was produced ; after which, he presented me his own 
arm, and allowed me to burn it as long as I chose to hold the glass, with- 
out flinching in the least, which, with greater reason, equally astonished us 
in our turn. 

‘They were all furnished with a cloak of kangaroo skin, which is always 
taken off and spread under them when they lie down. Their hair was 
dressed in different ways; sometimes it was clotted with red pigment and 
seal oil, clubbed up behind, and bound round with a fillet of opossum fur, 
spun into a long string, in which parrot feathers, escalop shells, and other 
ornaments, being fixed in different fanciful ways, gave the wearer a war- 
like appearance. 

‘ Their faces, and sometimes their whole bodies, were daubed over with 
a mixture of seal oil and red pigment, that caused a most disgusting 
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effluvia; but the only colouring matter that our friend Jack used, after his 
acquaintance with us, was the carpenter’s chalk, which he thought par- 
ticularly ornamental. 

‘ Bracelets of dog-tails or kangaroo-skin were commonly worn, and one 
had several escalop shells hanging about him, the noise of which, as they 
jingled together, he probably thought musical. 

‘ The noodle-bul or belt, in which they carry their hammer and knife, is 
manufactured from the fur of the opossum, spun into a small yarn like 
worsted ; it is tightly bound at least three or four hundred times round the 
stomach; very few, however, possessed this ornament; and it is not im- 
probable that the natives who had their hair clubbed, those that. wore belts, 
and the one who was ornamented with shells, held some particular offices 
in the tribe, which it would be difficult for strangers to discover.’—vol ii., 
pp. 140—144. 


We have already anticipated the results of Captain King’s four 
voyages. It remains only to be added, that in consequence of his 
discoveries, the northern coast of Australia has been since taken 
possession of, and a place (Melville Island) has been fixed upon as 
an eligible situation for a mercantile depot. At the date of the 
latest accounts, the settlement was left in a very forward state, and 
consisted altogether of one hundred and twenty-six individuals, 
of whom there were three or four women, and forty-five convicts. 
The remainder were composed of detachments of the 3d regiment 
(buffs), and of the marines. 


‘ Such,’ adds captain King, in conclusion, ‘is the state of the settlement 
of Fort Dundas, which at some future time must become a place of con- 
siderable consequence in the eastern world. The soil and climate of Mel- 
ville and Bathurst Islands, are capable of growing all the valuable produc- 
tions of the East, particularly spices, and many other equally important 
articles of trade: it is conveniently placed for the protection of ships pass- 
ing to our Indian possessions from Port Jackson, and admirably situated 
for the purposes of mercantile speculation. 

‘ Such, then, are the first fruits of the voyages I have had the honour to 
direct. Much, however, of the coast yet remains to be examined ; and 
although, for the general purposes of navigation, it has been quite suffi- 
ciently explored, yet there are many spaces upon the chart left blank, that 
would be highly interesting to examine, and really important to know. 
We have but a slight knowledge, also, of the natural history of the conti- 
nent ; slight, however, as it is, no country has ever produced a more ex- 
traordinary assemblage of indigenous productions ;—no country has proved 
richer than Australia in every branch of natural history; and it has, be- 
sides, this advantage, that as the greater part is yet entirely unknown, so 
much the more does it excite the interest of the geographer and naturalist. 

‘ The examination of its vast interior can only be performed by degrees : 
want of navigable rivers will naturally impede such a task; but all these 
difficulties will be gradually overcome by the indefatigable zeal of our . 
countrymen, of whose researches, in all parts of the world, the present 
times teem with such numerous examples.’—vol. ii., pp. 242, 243. 


The Appendix contains a copious mass of sailing directions, and 
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several papers on the natural history, nt and geology of those 
parts of the Australian coasts surveyed by Captain King. We re- 
fer the curious reader particularly to the geological article, which 
appears to have been written by Dr. Fitton. It gives an account 
of the geological specimens recently collected.in Australia, and con- 
tains some very ingenious speculations as to the general structure of 
that important island. e find that, according to the authority 
of De Freycinet, its average width is more than 2,000 miles, and 
from north to south more than 1,000 miles, thus exceeding, in its 
superficial extent, more than three-fourths of Europe. _ Its interior 
may be regarded as wholly unknown to us, since the most remote 
points from the coast, to which it has been examined ina line towards 
the centre, are not above 500 miles from the sea. From the bota- 
nical collection, made by Mr. Cunningham, for the Royal gardens 
at Kew, and described by him in the Appendix, it appears that 
Flora has by no means overlooked Australia, in the distribution of 
her favours. But all information on this subject must necessarily 
be very defective, until the internal recesses of the country shall be 
fully explored. 





Art. V. The Roman History, by G. B. Niebuhr. Translated from the 
German, by F. A. Walter, F.R.L.S. one of the Librarians of the 
British Museum. 2 vols. 8vo. C. and J. Rivington. London. 1827. 


AT length, the British public is in possession of Niebuhr’s History 
of Rome. It is disgraceful to our literature, to reflect that such a 
work should have been for fifteen years untranslated, while the wild 
and extravagant fictions of Hoffman and La Motte Fouqué have been 
introduced to us almost immediately after their appearance. But 
there is a wide difference between translating ‘‘ German Tales,” or 
specimens, and such a work as Niebuhr’s, hic labor, hoc opus est. 
Any one who has ever tried his strength at rendering Tacitus, or 
Thucydides, may form some conception of what it is to comprehend 
and translate the condensed and nervous sentences of this writer, 
concise even to a fault, and sometimes involving his profound ideas 
in the metaphysical envelope so habitual in the writers of Germany. 
The History of Rome, however, has found a translator capable of 
executing the arduous task; and the student in general, and the 
politician in particular, have now before them a work, MDORRENe 
in most important instruction, and claiming the most undivide 
attention. 

This work may be called the critical history of Rome. It is not, 
like those of Hooke and Catrow, or of Mr. Bankes, a mere re-echo 
of Livy and Dionysius, doling out anew the tales that are as fami- 
liar to us as the legends of the nursery. It is rather a series of phi- 
losophical disquisitions on that History, as narrated by those classic 
authors. Niebuhr does not — the unsafe authority 
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of monuments, invented by the vanity of family pride, which have 
proved so often ignés fatui to Livy and his rival: he really “ bolts 
the matter to the bran,” and often astonishes us by the cogency of 
the proofs by which he sets aside the romantic tales that have 
usurped the name of history. This he has been enabled to do, 
simply, because he is no light skirmisher in the field of history ; 
but advances, armed at all points, versed in all the necessa 
sciences, intimately acquainted with the history and institutions of 
every nation and state of ancient or modern times, imbued with the 
spirit of liberal and comprehensive philosophy, and actuated by the 
love of truth, of virtue, and of liberty. Nothing escapes his pene- 
trating glance—a passage of Pliny suffices to overturn, with effect, 
the circumstantial tale of Livy—a fragment of a speech of the 
Emperor Claudius, contains the true history of Servius Tullius— 
Festus often gives the truth, where the historians merely furnish 
fable—and titles of the Imperial law, and fragments of land sur- 
veyors, posterior to the twelve Cesars, elucidate the Agrarian law 
of the kingdom and the republic. Perhaps there never was written 
so satisfactory a discussion of an obscure subject—one most com- 
pletely misunderstood by such men as Machiavel and Montesquieu 
—as that of the Agrarian law, in the second volume of this work ; 
which carries with it the convincing certainty of mathematical 
proof. 

A grand desideratum in all Roman histories, hitherto, has been, 
the state of Italy previous to the rise of Rome. With the conside- 
ration of this subject, Mr. Niebuhr commences; and he gives, as far 
as the scanty materials that have come down to us allow, a view of the 
different tribes and nations that occupied the Peninsula antecedently 
to, and contemporarily with, the existence of Rome. On this sub- 
ject, it was not possible for him to give perfect satisfaction, for cer- 
tainty was not to be obtained ; and our author, in our opinion, ren- 
ders the matter still more unsatisfactory, by the introduction of the 
Autochthonic system, of which he is an upholder, and which we 
certainly deem a blemish in his work. We do not thereby design 
to intimate a charge of infidelity against him ; for we know, that in 
Germany a man may regard the early parts of the book of Genesis 
as philosophical mythi, without thereby forfeiting his claim to 
Christianity. 

Poetic tales, like the Nibelungen Lied, formed, Mr.Niebuhr thinks, 
the basis of the early history of the eternal city ; just as the ballads, 
sung by his mother, supplied Garcilasso de la Vega with his history 
of the Incas: consequently, all in that early history is involved in 
fable and uncertainty. While he views with admiration the epic 
beauties of Livy’s narrative of the flight of Aineas, the divine ex- 
traction of the founder of Rome, and the philosophic dignity of the 
wise and pious Numa ; and while he declares it to be ‘ appropriate to - 
the eternity of Rome, that her roots should have been lost in infini- 
ty,’ and that ‘ fables of poets, respecting the nurture and apotheosis 
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of Romulus, are accordant with the majesty of the city,’ and that 
‘either a god, or nobody, was the founder of Rome, —he rejects the 
whole as fable, and fixes on the migration of the Albans to Rome, 
in the reign of Tullus, as the first well-authenticated historic fact. 

The not improbable hypothesis of Mr. Niebuhr, respecting the 
origin of Rome, is, that the Etruscans, from Core, conquered the 
Siculi, the old inhabitants, and reduced them to vassalage, like 
the Spartan Helots, or the Thessalian Penestce; and hence the 
Clients, of after times. Close to the Etruscan city was another, of 
the Sabines, as is proved by the old religion of the country, and 
the temples of the Sabine deities; the city thus resembling the 
Greek and Spanish Emporice: these two had coalesced into one 
long before the time of Tullus, and in his reign the state received 
the accession of a third people in the Latins, who, beginning with 
the Albans, either by free or compulsory migration, became citi- 
zens of Rome. These Latins, and their descendants, formed the 
P.ieBs, a word to which no modern term corresponds ; a body to- 
tally and essentially distinct from the vassals or clients of the pa- 
tricians of Tuscan origin. The plebeians were free and independent ; 
they yielded not in dignity of birth, or in property, to the haughty 
patricians, for they numbered among their members the nobility of 
Alba, and the other Latin towns, afterwards merged in Rome: and 
so far from being a rabble, they were all free landed proprietors ; 
their property was allodial, while the patricians had only the usufruct 
of the public domains. The great and important distinction between 
them was, difference of origin. 

The struggles between these two orders ; the patricians, striving 
to retain and extend the supremacy they had acquired: the plebeians 
seeking to obtain an equal share in the honours and advantages 
of the state, in whose wars they shed their blood, and whose trea- 
sury they replenished with the taxes they paid; form by far the 
most interesting portion of the history of the fmst four centuries, 
and are peculiarly worthy of attention, now that similar struggles 
are in operation in our own country. 

When the Etruscan Lucumo named Tarquinius, ascended the 
throne, he felt the excessive power of the patricians, who, in 
possession of the religious dignities and ceremonies, and at the 
head of a large and devoted body of clients, naturally endeavoured 
to curb and control the regal power. He sought for a counter- 
poise, and found it in the plebeians, now numerous, wealthy, and 
independent ; and as, in this country, the king and people joined 
to oppose the barons, so in Rome, the king and plebs united 
against the patricians. The object of Tarquinius was, to set the 
plebeians on a perfect footing of equality with the other order; and, 
as the patricians were divided into three equestrian tribes, he formed 
three equestrian tribes also from the plebeians. We know not how 
far his projected alterations would have gone, for the patricians 
first stopped him by a religious juggle, and finally, to make sure 
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work, murdered him. Servius Tullius, his successor, was properly 
the king of the people; on the people he relied for support, he 
dwelt among them, in their quarter of the city, and compelled the 
— to abandon the hills, and live in the valley under the 
“squiline hill. 


‘But Servius did not contemplate the introduction of despotism 
under the masque of equality, nor of the latter by the number of heads; 
neither did hecompel the citizens, of the first class, to renounce forms which 
were hereditarily and peculiarly their own, This plebeian prince, exas- 
perated by the patricians, was no legislator, like the high-born Clisthenes, 
who, detesting his fellow-nobles, established an equality, which termmated 
in a furious democracy, while some inconceivable good fortune averted 
tyranny from Athens. The object of Servius was, to form that multitude, 
which had been adopted into the community, and which, morally and indi- 
vidually, were to be considered equally free with patricians, into an order in 


the state, similar to the patriciate, to constitute, like them, a free power.’— 
vol. i., pp. 268, 269. 


This able and virtuous monarch, the Henry IV. of Rome, was 
also murdered ; and the politic prince who succeeded him, was dri- 
ven from the throne by a patrician conspiracy, and his memory 
defamed by patrician libel; and here, properly, commences the 
conflict between the orders. 

The patricians, who had conspired against Servius, then raised 
Tarquinius to the throne, and expelled the latter, when they 
felt the oppression of his tyranny, feared, if they gave full course 
to their domineering spirit, that the people might look back to the 
old times of the monarchy, when the king was their protector against 

atrician insolence, and aid in re-establishing the regal power. 

hey, therefore, as long as Tarquin lived, dealt with gentleness 
towards the plebeians, and to bind them closer to their cause, distri- 
buted among them the lands of.the exiled prince. But when Tar- 
quin and his song were dead, so that no more danger was appre- 
hended from that quarter, then the patricians exercised every species 
of oppression which avarice and pride could suggest; and the peo- 
ple were the more exasperated by the sense of tyranny, because the 
previous kindness of the patricians now lost all its merit, and proved 
itself only the result of fear and policy. ‘The plebeians stood un- 
protected, exposed to all the terrors of the consulate and dictator- 
ship; they were excluded from all dignities, and magistracies ; 
they had not even the connubian, or the right of intermarriage with 
the patricians, which the Etruscans and Samnites possessed. They 
felt themselves to be regarded and treated as an inferior caste, in a 
state where they bore all the burdens, and enjoyed none of the ad- 
vantages. They sought not to degrade their patrician countrymen, 
to deprive them of any of their advantages; they only asked for 
equal rights: this object they steadily kept in view, they pursued 
it year after year, firmly and constitutionally, under the guidance 
of moderate and prudent leaders; they finally obtained their just 
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demands, and the haughty patricians found that they had all along 
been most decidedly acting against their own interests, so long as 
they persisted in refusing the just claims of the plebeians ; for now, 
the enemies of Rome could no longer count on internal discord, and 
the Republic commenced her brilliant career to universal empire. 
The parallelism of this state of ancient Rome, to the present 
state of Great Britain, is obvious, and cannot fail to strike even 


the most cursory reader ; indeed, it did not escape the eye of Mr. 
Niebuhr, and in these strong terms he states it : 


‘ And let the justice of those pretensions, of the plebeians, be estimated 
by those of the Irish Catholics, whose nobility, middle orders and popu- 
lace, are kept in similar degradation, under the hypocritical pretext of re- 


ligion, who struggle for a just equality, with the same perseverance as the 


Roman plebeians, and, like them, sooner or later, may be sure to obtain 
their rights.’—vol.i., p. 394. 


This is a passage of real importance. It is not the violent and 
unrestricted declaration of a political partisan: it is the calm, un- 
prejudiced sentence of history, uttered by a writer, before whose 
enlightened eye the history of man, in every state, his actions and 
his motions, lie exposed; a writer who, aloof from political agita- 
tion, views from the bosom of retirement, with equal indifference, 
the parties of ancient Rome and of modern England, but who knows 
that human nature is the same under every clime, and in every re- 
ligion ; and that the same principles of justice, which secured tran- 
quillity and augmented power in one political society, must pagar 
the same effects in another. How puerile, how contemptible, are 
the arguments of ignorant, of bigoted, or self-interested partizans, 
in or out of legislative assemblies, when set in comparison with the 
oracular declaration of a Niebuhr! For oracular it is, and if ever 
prophecy was fulfilled, it will come to pass—provided the same 
measures be pursued which succeeded in Rome, and the oppressed 
party evince the same spirit of submission to law, of forbearance 
and magnanimity, which confers immortal honour on the Roman 
Plebs, and steadily advance, under the guidance of such leaders as 
Publilius, Licinius, and Sextius—men, distinguished by birth, by 
wealth, by prudence, and disinterestedness. 

The unfortunate war with Porsenna, in which Rome lost a third 
of her territory ; and the flagrant injustice of the Patricians, in with- 
holding the tenths, which they should pay from the domain lands 
that they occupied ; and the consequent weight of taxation, which 
fell almost entirely on the plebeians, who were mostly small propri- 
etors, sunk the latter in debt and misery. The creditors were 
mostly patricians: and the unfortunate debtors, who, according to 
the rigour of the ancient law of debt, were reduced to bondage 
and slavery, filled the private gaols of their unrelenting creditors. 
The spectacle of a man, who had been a captain, and who burst 
from his prison, ghastly and bleeding, to claim the protection of 
the people, roused their most violent feelings. 
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‘ The unfeeling partiality of the Patricians inflamed this acrimony beyond 
all bounds. Humanity and kindness in the government would have easily 
obviated a tumult, and allayed the irritated passions; but the senate was 
callous, and bid defiance to public feeling. All the plebeians must have 
been conscious that they were treated like the worthless rabble; and this 
sentiment has led to the destruction of all aristocracies, which, if they had 
governed as affectionate parents—if, like sensible fathers, they had cheer- 
fully imparted to their adult progeny those rights which can only be with- 
held from minors, they might have enjoyed the blessing of an honoured 
and beloved old age.”—vol. i., p. 421. » 


The final result was, the secession of the people to the Sacred 
Mount—the Runimede of Rome. Here they encamped for some 
months, leaving the city to the patricians and their clients. At 
length, the dread of civil war, and of the neighbouring states, made 
the Patres bend, and a solemn treaty was made, and ratified with 
all solemnity, between the two orders; the debts were partially or 
totally cancelled, and the office of the sacrosancti tribum, to which 
ancient or modern times present no exact parallel, was instituted, for 
the protection of the people. 

The harmony between the orders was not of long duration : the 
infamous proposal of Coriolanus, and the favour with which it was 
listened to by the senate, exasperated the people, and the Agrarian 
law of the consul, Sp. Cassius, gave occasion to internal commo- 
tions, which lasted to the Decemvirate. The Agrarian laws, be it 
recollected, were no unjust projects of spoliation of the rich ; their 
object was to make the patricians pay the tenths of the produce of 
the lands they occupied, into the treasury—to limit the quantity 
that any one should occupy, and to make assignments of farms to 
poor plebeians. It was to this object that their efforts were now 
chiefly directed. ‘They subsequently multiplied their objects and 
aims; they increased in importance and magnitude, in proportion 
to unjust opposition ; they rose above those sordid pretensions, which 
can be estimated or indemnified by money ; but all sprung from the 
refusal of their original demands. During this whole period, there 
prevailed a spirit of intense distraction and desperate violence, 
which the laws of the Twelve Tables extinguished for ever.’ 

One of the first advantages the people gained, was, the conces- 
sion, that one of the consuls should be chosen by them, the choice 
being restricted to a patrician. This was an important point ; for 
they thus were enabled to neutralize the tyranny of a Claudius, by 
the moderation and justice of a Valerius or Horatius ; and the 
favour of the people became of importance to the patrician who 
looked forward to high honours. 


‘ The new privilege, the first which broke up the compactness of a tyran- 
nous oligarchy, was probably conceded, in order to obviate the opposition 
of the plebeians to taking the field in war. An oligarchy which retreats, is 
already vanquished, however long its resistance may be protracted. And 
the Roman people triumphed over the patricians, as the nation itself did 
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over Italy, by unwearied steadiness in the outset, however dark and dis- 
couraging; by strenuous exertions for the first advantage, however appa- 
rently small; by rapidly seizing on the favourable moment, by patient 
perseverance, and solicitude only to avoid being pressed back in times of 
difficulty ; and, finally, by summoning up their long-collected powers with 
concentrated energy, when the fulness of the time had come, by securing 
a decisive victory, and a peaceable enjoyment of its less important fruits.’— 
yol, ii., pp. 31-32. 


During this period, every nerve was strained by the patricians, 
for the full maintenance of their exclusive privileges. The usual 
manceuvres were, for the consul to order a levy, and thus to lead the 
people out of the city, away from tribunician protection; for the 
senate to gain over one or more of the tribunes, to put a veto on 
the proposals of a colleague ; or for the patricians to disperse them- 
selves and their clients in the Forum, and forcibly prevent the 
collecting of the votes ; but in the case of Cn. Genucius, the prose- 
cution of the consuls was prevented,.by the assassination of the tri- 
bune, a deed, which even Livy hesitates not to lay to the charge 
of the patricians. | 

But these measures only stimulated the people to further exer- 
tion. Immediately after the murder, the consuls commenced a 
levy, though there was no enemy in arms. The tribunes trembled 
for their lives, and made no opposition. Volero Publilius, who had 
served as a captain, was enrolled as a common soldier ; he appealed 
in vain to the tribunes, but the people rescued him from the lictors. 
Next year they chose him tribune. It was expected that he would 
impeach the consuls; but his feelings were public, and not private, 
and he knew that the same exertions which were necessary for the 
justification of selfish vengeance, might obtain important advantages 
for his order. After a violent struggle, in spite of the efforts of 
Appius Claudius, the Publiecian law, establishing the independence 
of the tribes, and their rights to initiate a law, was carried. 


‘ It belongs to the history of the wars, to mention how Appius Claudius, 
avenging himself by a tyrannical abuse of authority for the humiliation he 
had experienced from the assembly of the people, exasperated the soldiery 
to acts of violence and desperation, which certainly could not be passed 
over without the severe punishments which he inflicted in consequence. 
Inseparable from these occurrences, is the history of his arraignment be- 
fore the people. Every thing evinces the furious animosity of both parties, 
and an irresistible predominance of power, on the side of the plebeians, 
which was only restrained by an almost incredible moderation, founded on 
a respect for the laws. It would be impossible to explain how the patri- 
cians could perseveringly refuse the most undeniable rights; how a small 
number could exercise personal violence upon a multitude, now bound to- 
gether by a mighty union; if the possession of supreme authority and 
government were not essentially of an encroaching tendency under all cir- 
cumstances, and a power capable of overcoming many thousand indivi- 
dual opponents, which, even when unsupported by a standing army, can 
fall without violence only when it miscalculates its own strength. : 
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‘ The people, as well as these tribunes, whose names have been misap- 
plied, alike by the well-meaning and the evil-minded, to designate ferocious 
demagogues, as long as the misunderstanding existed between the orders, 
adopted as an inviolable principle, not to allow themselves any species of 
violence. The word Sedition (separation) proves in itself the peaceable 
character of their resistance. The strong religious feeling of the Romans 
prevented the ebullition of animosity, against the persons of an established 
priesthood. Their highest wishes only aspired to deprecating oppression, 
and obtaining an equality of civil rights; never to inflicting vengeance, or 
exterminating, like the republics of Greece. A century elapsed since the 
foundations of liberty had been laid, before the individual plebeian felt him- 
self completely on a level with the patrician. Personal connexions and 
considerations may have made some tribunes, and many members of the 
community, remiss and indolent; and the Roman character of prudence 
and foresight, as exhibiting itself in union with bravery and perseverance in 
wars, also considerably retarded the progress of freedom. The leaders of 
the people allowed them to become habituated to each new acquisition of 
rights, before they ventured on wider conquests. Thus nine years elapsed 
from the adoption of the Lex Publilia, in the usual fruitless struggles re- 
specting the public lands, before the tribunes availed themselves of this 
newly-acquired right of the people, for any objects of importance.’—vol. 
ii,, pp. 45, 46, 47. | 

The next great advantage the people gained, was the appoint- 
ment of the Decemvirate, composed of both orders, to establish a 
code of laws which should amend the constitution and form of the 
two distinct nations dwelling within the walls of Rome, one sole 
nation. But here liberty ran a frightful risk, and but for the lust 
of Appius, and the desperation of Virginius, it might have suc- 
cumbed, and been irrecoverably lost. Yet such was the destin 
of Rome, that this fearful crisis only served to set liberty on a 
broader and firmer basis. The plebeians were now admitted to a 
share in some of the highest dignities, and the republic increased 
in See till checked by the Gallic irruption. 

e must pass over all the intervening history, to come to the 
last great struggle between the orders—the Licinian rogations. 

Little is known of C. Licinius Stolo, and his colleague, L. Sex- 
tius ; but the grandeur and boldness of their laws, their perseve- 
rance, and the calmness with which, while keeping strictly within 
the bounds of law, they followed'their objects, without any charge of 
violence being made against them or the people, convince us they 
were no ordinary men. They were no stormy demagogues, like 
those of Greece, seeking the gratification of a tyrannical mob; 
their country was their object, and they preferred a slow, but cer- 
tain cure of her infirmities, to a violent and hazardous experiment. 

The Licinian rogations were three: the first decreed, that no 
more military tribunes should be chosen, but two consuls from the 
patricians and the people; one of the two necessarily to be nomi- 
nated from the latter: the second decreed, that the number of the 
keepers of the Sibylline books should be extended to ten, one- 
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half to be plebeians: the third contained the Licinian Agrarian 
law. 

Mr. Niebuhr is so eloquent on the subject of the first of these 
rogations, that we cannot refrain from quoting him at some length. 


‘ Many of the patricians, though they no longer cherished the old idea 
of being descended from a higher caste, might have strongly capone this 
measure, from honest conviction of their firm and well-founded mghts. 
With equal honesty might the plebeians, without meriting the reproach of 
selfishness, assert their claims to full and complete civic rights, strength~ 
ened by services of two hundred years, in opposition to ordinances which 
could not be obligatory upon that which arose long after. Unquestionably 
it is frequently experience alone that proves the wisdom of a law. Liv 
gives an apparently strong objection made to the tribunes. It was said, 
‘“‘if the greatest man of the age, who in the most eminent danger, should 
canvass for the consulate for the salvation of his country, were a patrician,” 
(his Appius could only name Camillus, we with more reason think of the great 
Scipio,) “‘ if he, together with meritorious patricians, and a single worthless 
plebeian demagogue, sought the magistracy, would it not then be absurd 
that he should be uncertain of his election, perhaps must lose it, while the 
plebeian might expect it, without making any exertion?” The historian, 
who leaves such an objection unanswered, dishonestly misleads his readers, 
as he may expect to meet with some who regard, as irrefutable, whatever is 
left arbitrarily or negligently unrefuted. He should have furnished Lici- 
nius with his reply, that in Rome, for a long time yet, none of either order, 
but men approved in war, would presume to sue for the consulate ; the 
plebeian opponent, of the greatest general, would not be inferior to the 
other patrician, even though neither could compare himself in greatness to 
him; but then a plebeian might be this hero of his age, provided only that 
the enlivening rays of an unshackled supreme power were not withdrawn 
from him—and of such a one the patricians wished to deprive the Republic 
altogether, and only then to tolerate his services, when a patrician consul 
might condescend to question and listen to him. The appointment also 
which they attacked was necessary, because experience had exhibited no- 
thing but irreclaimable perfidy. Should the highest order act honestly, 
then the election of the worthiest might be permitted, and enjoined to the 
citizens, without any restriction by the letter of the law, though no free 
constitution could dispense with that letter. But, after such experience, 
who could place any confidence in the good faith of the patricians? It 
would be happy for the Republic, if even the letter of this law, solemnly 
sworn to, and anxiously weighed, were secure against daring violation! 
Should ever the ancient party-spirit of the orders be dissolved in general 
patriotism ; should trying days of misfortune then arrive; then might their 
better posterity, for a time, relax the bonds of the law. A defeat was more 
endurable than servitude, and a crippling imprisonment of the living body. 
But whence these gloomy apprehensions of plebeian incapacity and want 
of virtue? Certainly not from experience; for, in the only period in which 
the patricians had not succeeded, in excluding them from the command of 
the armies, plebeian consular tribunes had gained victories on the very spot 
which had been made mournful by the culpable defeat of their patrician 
predecessors. Who had commanded the army at the Allia? And even 
Supposing the worst, the constitution itself presented the remedy in the 
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dictatorship, which should be restricted to no order. For, from the ple- 
beians too, men would arise, who would, as dictators, save their country, 
who would not menace it, or turn against the citizens those arms, which 
were intended to be employed against their enemies. 

‘Further, the Roman government had, with great wisdom, from ancient 
times, imparted the freedom of the city to entire communities, in order to 
increase the small body of citizens, until they became a great nation. A 
far greater extension of this system was necessary, for higher objects than 
had been embraced since the commencement of the sole dominion of the 
patricians. But could any one expect to bind the associated citizens to 
their new country, by love, if all honours were refused to their equestrian 
orders ? And if, as already several patrician families had died off, their 
number continually diminished ; if the plebeians were still forcibly repulsed 
from all honourable exertions, their wealthy men directed to making 
money, as an employment, the renewing of the highest order, by pure 
Italian noble families, prevented—if adopted freedmen debased,the stock of 
the nation; could then the measure of the magnanimity and virtue of the 
still remaining patricians determine the destiny of the Republic? All ex- 
perience teaches that oligarchies do not diminish faster in number than in 
mental strength. This, indeed, may appear a matter of indifference, to 
him who is satisfied with power and wealth in his own days, but how will 
any one prevent that which has happened in many Greek republics, that 
an almost expiring, and increasingly despotic oligarchy should be destroyed 
by a sanguinary democracy, or by a tyrant? Perhaps such a revolution 


‘ was not far remote! All the blessings of future greatness, which the gods 


had laid in the auguries of the city at its birth, and the founding of the 
capitol, would then depart for ever. For along time past, the state was 
enfeebled and suffering, because it was living in an unhealthy condition. 
Freed from this condition, in concord with itself, steeled by the internal 
energy with which it would have restored itself to a healthy existence, it 
was destined to attain the pinnacle of grandeur. 

‘ All this might Licinius have said, without having the spirit of pro- 
phecy ; so Livy ought to have spoken from his soul, if he had thought 
oratorical discussion suitable on the occasion. For the later history of 
Rome shews, that together with endless blessings, no single disadvantage 
resulted from this law. The Decii, who gave themselves as sin-offerings 
for the whole nation, were plebeians : they were plebeians who first checked, 
then vanquished Pyrrhus; a plebeian subjected the Gauls of Italy; the 
same arrested the course of Hannibal’s victories ; a plebeian, the peasant- 
general, destroyed the Cimbrians and Teutonians ; a plebeian consul saved 
Rome from Catiline and his accomplices; the Catos, the Gracchi, and 
Brutus were plebeians. Scipio the Great, undoubtedly was a patrician, 
and he towers above his people, as Hannibal does above all nations. The 
Emil, the Valerii, the Sulpicii, the Fabii, other houses of the Cornelii, 
as well as the Scipios, counted men, who were among the greatest whom 
the republic produced; their statues stand peaceably by those of the great 
plebeians. On the deeds of each, another rose to new eminence. All 
gradually degenerated when in possession of superior authority, and in the 
power of soul-subduing wealth. But the municipia invigorated the people 
with new families ; the patricians, with the exception of a few families, 
who therefore shine the more resplendently, became as corrupt as the con- 
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spiracy of Cataline evinces ; the heads of which, himself, Cethegus, and 
Lentulus, were all patricians; hence Cornelius Severus distinguishes it by 
the dreadful name of the patrician crime.’—vol. ii., pp. 347-—352. 


Nothing could exceed the furious opposition of the patricians, 
headed by the venerable Camillus; or the firmness of the tribunes, 
and the steadiness of the people, who re-elected them every year. 
At length Camillus himself saw that farther resistance was vain, 
and he signalized the close of a glorious life, by mediating between 
the two conflicting orders. Henceforth we hear of no complaints of 
oppressive taxation, for all contributed equally ; of no resistance to 
levies, but murmurs when soldiers were discharged : plebeian con- 
suls led the armies of Rome to victory ; the state increased rapidly 
in wealth and power; patrician and plebeian became unmeaning 
names, all were citizens of a common country, and Rome, at union 
with herself, became mistress of the world, bequeathing to poste- 
rity a glorious proof, that the greatness of a state must be founded 
on justice and internal harmony. 

From the specimens which we have here given, of Mr. Niebuht’s 
History of Rome, the intelligent reader will conclude, that it is a 
work of no common order. It was originally published in Ger- 
many, about the year 1812 or 1813, and received great encou- 
ragement from the Prussian government, as its democratic prin- 
ciples, it was thought, were likely to produce a striking effect 
against the influence of the French. Prussia, at that period, culti- 
vated those principles for national purposes, and has since re- 
nounced and opposed them, as inconsistent with the far-famed 
doctrines of the Holy Alliance. For the sake of the literature of 
Germany, and the character of its professors, we deeply regret to hear 
that Mr. Niebuhr has followed the example thus held out to him, 
and that he has prepared a second edition of his history, in which 
he has altogether erased, or very much softened down, the popular 
principles which speak so boldly, and with so much truth, through- 
out the first impression of his work. An English translation of his 
second edition is also, we hear, in a course of ‘at prem at Cam- 
bridge. It will be for the public to decide, which of the two shall 
be entitled to their preference; but, in the meantime, we have no 
hesitation in recommending to them, the translation now before us, 
which, if we except a few Germanicisms, is executed in a vigorous 


style, and with a degree of fidelity and accuracy highly creditable 
to Mr. Walter. 





“ 


Art. VI. Holland Tide; or Munster Popular Tales. Vol.i. 8vo. 
pp. 378. 8s. 6d. boards. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 1827. 


ArrTeEr we had perused the first of the several stories in this volume, 
we concluded that Holland-Tide was a new emanation from the 
O’Hara family ; nor did the sly laudatory allusion to the novel of the 
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“ Boyne Water,” occurring in the prefatory part of the work before 
us, tend, a little, to confirm this impression. For, it is exactly that 
sort of device, with which a skilful masquerader would encounter the 
over-curious inquirer; the quantity of praise being just sufficient to 
draw off the pursuer, whilst it does not exceed that fair measure, 
which, in case his identity is explained, an author may be allowed 
to indulge in. As we proceeded, however, to increase our acquaint- 
ance with the contents of the volume, we felt strongly inclined to 
doubt the truth of our first impressions ; and, on closing the book, 
were convinced that they were quite unfounded. There is a strain 
of merriment, particularly in the latter tales, much more a-kin to the 
wit and pleasantry of the collector of the “ Fairy Legends,” than to 
the melo-dramatic muse of M. Banim. Some of those tales are not 
inferior to the “‘ Legends,” in drollery, or in the quaint and native 
style of narrative in which they are clothed. . 

In this volume, we have so many as seven integral tales, of various 
length and merit. They are presented to us, as the contributions 
offered to the festivities of “ Holland-Tide,” or “‘ Halloween,” as they 
are celebrated in the south of Ireland, by a group of those living 
depositaries of traditions, whose instinct is so keen and true at that 
particular season, in directing them to the hospitable hearth. These 
stories, as our author heard them thus delivered, he collected dili- 
gently and disinterestedly, for the uses of the public; and merely 
takes the excuseable, and perhaps convenient, freedom, of translat- 
ing them into his own language. 

he “‘ Aylmers of Bally-Aylmer,”’ which is the first and longest of 
those tales is very nearly a fac-simile of the story of “ Peter of 
the Castle,” in the last series of the O’Hara Tales. We have, in the 
first place a supposed murderer, racked by remorse through a long 
life, which, otherwise, might have been a happy one. The com- 
plexion, however, of the imagined crime, is not the same in both 
tales; that of the character, in ‘‘ Peter of the Castle,” being deep- 
ened into fratricide, while the other is supposed to have merely 
murdered his friend. In the person of young Aylmer, we have, in 
full dimensions, the Redmond of the older tale. He is adopted by 
Fitzmaurice, the man who believes he has killed Aylmer, the father ; 
and not only adopted, as a child, by him, but received, as a lover, by 
his daughter. be the present occasion, however, we find that the 
imputed homicide strives to compensate for his crime, by the am- 
plest provisions for the future welfare of the orphan. Moreover, the 
‘“‘ Katherine” of this second experiment, having appealed, we pre- 
sume, against the unjust sentence which, in the former case, and 
under the title of Ellen, deprived her effectually of a lover, and con- 
signed her to an undeserved fate, comes off under an arrangement 
which is altogether favourable to a long and prosperous life. Thus, 
not only in the ground-work on which the interest arises, is the com- 
munity of material between the two productions, observable ; but 
there 1s a striking similarity in the process for forwarding the action 
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in both: the same relative proportions are given to the various 
figures, as it were: and in each, we may observe, is manifested the 
same want of scruple in wresting characters, and circumstances ; 
the same rashness in staking probability, in order to attain some 
immediate end—effect being the object—and effect (but of a purely 
melo-drematic quality), being the result in either case. 

The scene of ‘ The Aylmers’ is laid in the neighbourhood of a 
point on the south-western coast of Ireland ; proceeding to which 
place, in the primitive pedestrian fashion, we are introduced to young 
Aylmer, at the very opening of the story. He is returning from the 
Irish metropolis, ‘ where he had been taking the benefit of the uni- 
versity,’ as It 6 somewhat satirically said. He is benighted in the 
fastnesses of the Kerry mountains; and, nearly overcome with 
fatigue, approaches a cottage, where he sues for, but with difficulty 
obtains, an asylum.—It turned out to be the haunt of a set of sheep- 
stealers—a circumstance, which, as soon as he discovered it, sug- 
gested to the adventurer the propriety of a speedy retreat. The 
account of the nocturnal escape and pursuit of Aylmer, by lake and 
mountain, is worked up minutely and elaborately ; and may be 
presumed, therefore, to be a sanctioned specimen of the writer’s 
powers of description. It becomes necessary, with reference to the 
following passage, to state, that the pursuers had the deepest pos- 
sible interest in cutting off such an evidence as young Aylmer 
might have been against them, and that they were aided in this 
chase by a staunch hound, whose deep bay was carried by the 


wind to the heart of Aylmer, with increasing volume, every mo- 
ment. 


‘Still he dashed forward headlong on:his path, and still that horrid, 
sullen, twanging cry, became louder and louder upon his track, until it 
sounded in his ear, as the trumpet’s charge might be supposed to do in that 
of a soldier destined to a forlorn hope. The shouting of the animal’s 
masters, too, cheering their guide upon the game, became audible in the 
distance. With a failing spirit, Aylmer glanced on all sides as he bounded 
along, but could discern no means of even possible protection. No stream, 
no tract of:water, by which he might baffle the terrible instinct of his four- 
footed enemy, not one of the many contrivances by which he had heard 
and read this had been successfully accomplished, here presented them- 
selves. His brain, his sight, his senses became confused, a fear like that 
which oppresses the dreamerin a fit of night-mare, lodged itself upon his heart, 
his will became powerless, and the motion which still hurried him along his 
path, might almost be termed involuntary. He thought of nothing, he saw 
nothing, he heard nothing, but the fast approaching terrors in his rear; the 
heavy, confident baying of the hound, and the fierce hallooing of his pur- 
suers. Fortune seemed in every way to conspire against the devoted youth, 
for in rushing down a slight declivity of the heath, a small tuft of the weed 
came in contact with his foot, and flung him with considerable violence on 
the ground. He sprung to his feet again, but fell at the first effort to 
proceed ; his foot was maimed past all use. One thrill of utter despair shot 
through his frame, and the next moment a perfect indifference came over 
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him. The shouts of the hunters were now almost close upon him, but, and 
he hardly trusted his sense, when it first informed him of it, there was 
another sound mingled with theirs. Hestarted to his feet, and stood erect 
in spite of his hurt; he heard the sound distinctly, it was the dash of 
waters on his left. Clasping his hands together, and offering, in one 
flashing thought, as fervent a thanksgiving as ever passed sinner’s lips, he 
.Staggered towards the spot. Coming suddenly over the brow of the hill, 
he beheld, immediately before him, a small river, broken in its course by 
several ledges of rock, and flinging itself in masses of white foam into a 
kind of basin, whose surface the full winter’s moon had lighted up with its 
gladdening influence, so as to shine ‘ like a welcoming” in the student’s 
eye. The banks of the stream were fringed with drodping sallows, and a 
dark angle close to where he stood, seemed to offer the closest and securest 
mode of concealment that he could desire. Without a moment’s thought, 
or wavering, he slipped down the bank, and seizing one of the twigs, 
plunged himself, all reeking with perspiration as he was, into the cold, 
freezing, November flood. 

‘ He had not been in this situation long enough to feel the inconvenience 
of the transition, when his anxieties were renewed by the approach of his 
pursuers. Creeping under the screen of the hanging sallows, and still 
clinging to the twig which he had grasped, he remained up to his chin in 
the water, imitating the action of some species of water-fowl, when conscious 
they are under the eye of the fowler, From this concealment, completely 
enveloped, as he was, in a piece of impenetrable shade, he could see his 
bandy-legged, shag-eared foe, bound fiercely to the bank immediately above 
him; the animal stopped short, snorted, looked across the stream, and 
whisked his head, with an action of impatience and disappointment. He 
ran up and down the bank, his nostrils expanded, and bent to the earth, 
and snuffed long and argumentatively about the very spot where Aylmer 
had descended. In a few seconds after, he heard the voices of the moun- 
taineers, at the top of the hill. 

‘<¢ Blessed Saviour o’ the airth!—O Lewy! the streame!—We'’re lost 
for ever—Come back here, Sayzer!—The unnait’rel, informing Dane! To 
come among us, and make a fool of a shoulder of as good mutton as was 
ever drov the wrong way off a sheep-walk ; and, I’ll be your bail for it, he’ll 
have the army with us to buckisht in the morning, av we stay for them 
(which we won’t),—sorrow skreed o’ the mait he left upon the bones, as 
much as would make a supper for old Vauria herself.” ’—pp. 45—50. 


The place for which Aylmer was bound, and where he ultimately 
arrived in perfect apes was the residence of his guardian Fitz- 
maurice, as well as of Katherine, between whom, and the young 
collegian, as we before hinted, the pleasing recollections of infan- 
tine association, were now ripened into a feeling more in accordance 
with their improved years. There is no need of entering, at 
any length, into an account of the plot, as it will be anticipated 
that Aylmer is to prosecute his guardian, for the murder of his ~ 
father—that Katherine is to do penance for a season, between love 
and duty ; that Fitzmaurice is proved to be no murderer at all, 


and that an universal amnesty, followed by the usual joyous events, 
takes place. 
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The character of the young lady, Katherine, is, to our mind at 
least, somewhat incongruously put together. The scene of dis- 
covery, between her and her father, during which she is appalled 
by his confession of murder, undoubtedly places her in a situation, 
where emotion may be naturally expected to vent itself in strong, 
and even violent language. But however suitable such expressions 
may be, to a crisis of this sort, in the abstract ; still, in the case of 
an unsophisticated girl, of mild and patient nature, accustomed to 
the repose of rural privacy, and, as yet, merely conversant with the 
rites of filial devotion ; in the case of such a person, when agitated 
by the strongest affection for her father, on the one hand, and the 
deepest horror of his avowed crime, on the other, it is hardly pos- 
sible to expect an experienced, and well-disciplined heroine, .one 
who pours forth mock passion at the top of her voice, and stamps 
away her attendants at the finest tragedy rate. One part of this 
scene, however, may be quoted with great propriety, as being in a 
more natural style than the rest, and as furnishing a favourable ex- 
ample of the pathetic powers of the author. 


‘*¢ Good heaven! blessed mother of God!” muttered Katharine, as she 
rose froin her knees, and passed one hand in a trembling and hurried 
manner over her forehead, and about her loosened hair, while her eyes 
became fixed in stupid terror on the earth. A silence of terrible reflection 
to both ensued. Fitzmaurice perceived, at a glance, that he had for ever 
lost the esteem of his child. That was bitter. Katharine beheld, in one 
short hour, the peace, the happiness of her whole existence withered and 
parched up; her duty made burthensome as crime; her heart’s warmest 
and oldest affections made grievous to her soul; its faith disproved, its idol 
broken down, and the shrine of its worship polluted and made desolate. 
This was more bitter still. 

‘ After a pause of some minutes, Fitzmaurice approached her and held 
out his hand. She shuddered, and shrunk back upon herself with an 
involuntary action, and half-stifled exclamation of repugnance. He 
attempted to smile, but his lip grew pale, and his brows were knit in 
anguish at the change. 

‘« 1] thought this, Kate,” he said, sadly; “* but I do not blame you for 
it. And yet it is a sad promise to me of what I am to expect from a 
malignant and suspicious world, when my own daughter, whom I have 
reared and cared for, now sixteen years, shrinks from my touch as if it were 
that of a viper.” 

‘ Perceiving that this appeal was ineffectual, and that the stroke had 
been too hardly dealt on his daughter's heart, Fitzmaurice continued, 
rising, “‘ and now, Kate, though I put your affections to a strong test 
before I spoke to you on this, you shall not find me ungenerous enough to 
profit by the hasty enthusiasm of the moment. TI have lost your love. J 
grieve for it, but Ido not blame you. Yet, without your leave I will never 
allow your service nor companionship. Go you out at that door—I will 
take this; and let that be our final parting. Go, my loved, my injured 
child ; forget your miserable father,—think of him as of one departed, but 
not in crime, for that would make his memory bitter to you; but as qne 
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who erred, and found the grace that heaven treasures for the penitent. 
Another land must be my refuge from the retribution which my guilt 
demands, and must afford me time to labour for that divine grace. Fare- 
well, Kate; go, and be gay and happy, and innocent as ever, and leave 
your old parent to his guilt, his sorrow, and his solitude.” 

‘ This speech had the effect on its hearer, which the speaker wished and 
intended. The sluices of her soft and feminine passions had been all 
dammed and choked up, almost to suffocation, by the grand and over- 
whelming horror that had been thrown about her, and only wanted a single 
pressure on the master-spring, one whisper in the ear of the heart, to set 
them flowing again, in all the impetuosity of interrupted feeling. She 
flung herself into her father’s arms, and twined her own around his neck, 
while she leaned her head against his bosom in a hysterical passion of grief. 

‘« No, no, father!” she exclaimed, as soon as she could give words to 
her affliction, “‘ part we shall not, at least. Whatever you may have been 
to others, you have been always kind, and tender, and good to me, and my 
hand must not be the first to cast the stane at my only friend. The 
changes of the world can affect us but little, for we have always lived more 
to ourselves than to it; and a life of loneliness will be nothing more than a 
prolonging of past quiet. Yes, father, my resolution is taken. If you 
must leave home for ever, you take all my home with you; and, for my own 
heart’s ease, I must follow it.”’ 


In the “‘ Aylmers,” we see the marks of a strong and cultivated 
imagination, with occasional indications of considerable power in 
the pathetic, and, generally, a very superior degree of eloquence. 
But the master faculty of personation is absent; and not only in 
his dramatis persone, but in his plots, we may see that abruptness 
of action, that obvious discordance of parts to one another, which 
proceed either from an imperfect experience of mankind, on the 
part of this writer, or an imperfect instinct, in applying a know- 
ledge of them to the purposes of fiction. 

As these general observations may be, with equal propriety, ad- 
dressed to the next tale, ‘ The Hand and Word,’ we do not scruple 
to pass it over, in order to have the pleasure of submitting our sides 
once more to the peril of an hour’s laughter, at the vagaries of the 

entlemen fairies into whose eccentric society we are delighted to 

e introduced. In Ireland, it must be observed, that the fairies, or 
the ‘ good people,’ as they are called, as well as, indeed, every other 
description of ‘ people’ in that kingdom, are a peculiar race, differ- 
ing from their species in some very ludicrous characteristics. There 
the ‘ fairies ’ have neither conscience nor honour, whenever there is 
a good joke in view; and when they have a suitable quarry in 
hand, there is no bound to the industrious villany with which they 
conspire against his peace and comfort. They have the impudence, 
moreover, to act as a sort of corporate attorney-general to their dis- 
trict, taking cognizance of, and punishing every manner of offence, 
against the king or against the saints. St. Martin once bounti- 
fully gave a holiday to the mariners of the river Shannon, the guar- 
dians of many a rich freight of turf to the various ports which open 
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on that noble stream. It was, unhappily, Brian Kennedy’s destiny 
to think of bringing out his turf-beat on a St. Martin’s morning. 
Early enough he stuck fast in the mud, off one of the islands in the 
mouth of the Clare river, pursuant to an order from fairy-land ; and, 
in the evening, woe betide him, his affliction was crowned by the 
visit of a whole posse of the ‘ good people,’ who walked the hobh 
and blustered about the cabin, as if they had the fee-simple of the 
craft all to themselves. We must take share of Brian Kennedy’s 
birth for a while, and blinking, like him, through our half closed 
eye-lid, observe the motions of these impudent intruders, | 


‘ As the light now began to penetrate the thick volume of smoke that 
floated about the circle, sometimes enveloping it in dense clouds, sometimes 
rising towards the deck above, and unveiling only indistinct and misty 
forms, it fell in quivering and uncertain gleams on the faces and garments 
of the company. Brian gradually caught, in the momentary lighting up, 
looks and features not wholly aew to him. On the left of the little hearth 
was a thin, yellow, shrivelled being, who might have served for a miniature 
design of the ghost of famine, with his long face and hollow eyes sunk down 
between his projecting shoulders, and the whole figure crouches us with 
chin on knees on the straw. This he remembered for a fat, ruddy-cheeked, 
jolly huntsman, who lived near Shanagolden, and was well known at every 
public-house by road-side, blessed-well, cross, or village, from thence to 
the borders of Kerry. He was late one night returning by the old road 
from Glin, and was found dead next morning, with his nose in a little 
stream that trickled across the road, near Peggy Kilbridge’s old barn. 
Between him and Tony Taafe, was a grave-looking-fellow, stuck up in a 
corner, smoking. His pipe was supported by his hand, and his elbow 
based upon a little pedestal of turf which lay beside him. He seemed to 
look upon all that was going forward with the most imperturbable indiffer- 
ence; and but for the twitching up of the right angle of his mouth, as it 
opened momently, and with a mechanical reguiarity, to emit the smoke, and 
the occasional application of the finger to the contents of the pipe, he might, 
in the dingy light, have furnished one of the masters of the Flemish school 
with a memorandum for a drollery. Brian immediately recognised him for 
a relative of his own, one Shamus Rhue, an apathetic sort of fellow, that, 
so he had a potatoe to eat, and tobacco to smoke, thought the world went 
well enough with him; and who rambled about the country for work, when 
he ought to be tilling his own garden—signs on, he was always at a loss 
when every one else was digging the white-eyes. It was a long time since 
Brian had seen him before, and he was now a little surprised at the company 
he found him in. Shamus cast one glance at him when he first came in, 
as much as to say, is it you that’s there? but deigned to take no further 
notice of him, which was the more inexplicable, as they were both near 
neighbours when at home. All the rest were perfect strangers, and formed, 
indeed, the busiest and most talkative part of the group. No one could 
think of half what they said, they spoke so fast, and there was so great an 
uproar; but such points of the dialogue, as more directly appertained to 
himself, made too deep an impression on Brian’s mind to be forgotten. 

«<< Arn’t you the droll boy, then, Tommy Meehan,” observed the little 
red-yested man, of whom, before, honourable mention has been made, “ and 
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to set Jem Driscoll’s boat adrift, off Sod Island?” ‘* May be ’twasn’t of 
his own airning why,” replied a hoarse voice, from the centre of a column 
of smoke to windward. ‘‘ Was’nt I listening to him, at Mrs. Quinlivan’s, 
a Saturday night last, and the crowd about and he making his fun of us, 
over his noggin ?” 

‘« Begannies, ’tis paying the reckoning he is now, any way,” observed 
the man of the fore-sheet. ‘‘ Struck upon the Beeves, I’ll be bail, with a 
plank or two driven in.” 

‘« You ought to hold your tongue about that same, at any rate, Paddy,” 
rejoined the voice, ‘<’tis little help to your foot awhile ago, that would have 
made Brian Kennedy a dish for the porpoises.” 

¢« There’s reason in every thing,” retorted Paddy, ‘“‘ for what did the 
blackguard prisume to be spying and obsarving us? ’tisn’t to that treatment 
he'll be trusting, if I comes acrass him again.” 

‘ Brian here shut his eyes so close, that he could get but very indistinct 
elimpses of the speakers. 

‘« Shasthone!” ejaculated the withered little huntsman on the left, in a 
tone that partook half of surprise, and half of disapproval, “ ’tis well to 
have the mending hand, any how, if ’twas at the murthering itself; but I’m 
thinking there’s better employment than to be talkin’ at all of it, and the 
master’s grey mare all in a lather in the hold. Who's to take her home, 
eroo 2?” 

««¢ Who, but them that brought her, an had the riding of her?” cried 
Tony Taafe, now turning round, and joining in the conversation for the first 
time, ‘‘ who but Tommy Meehan?” 

«<< E’then, bad ’cess to her fora garron,” ejaculated Tom, assenting, 
‘<’tis little divarsion I had out of her; but (jogging the old woman’s 
elbow), come, Granny, give us a taste o’ your cooken, av we aee to be on 
the trot.” 

The pot was immediately drawn out to the edge of the hearth, and the 
crone, rousing herself up, commenced serving them in turn with a cu 
of the steaming liquor. They all seemed to drink with great relish, and 
got very merry, especially honest Tony, who became so good-humoured, 
that Brian had a strong inclination to speak to him, and indeed, eventuall 
took an opportunity, when he was leaning back im a fit of laughter, to - 
whisper in his ear, “* Erah, Tony, is it you in earnest that’s there?” But 
Tony stopped laughing, and looked at him in astonishment, never saying 
a word for some time. At last, stooping over when nobody was looking, 
he muttered in a low tone, ‘“‘ Brian Kennedy, if you value the life that’s 
in you, ’tisn’t for the like of you to speak to us.” Just at the same mo- 
ment, Paddy of the foresheet, who had drunk more than the rest, in the 
height of his good humour, and perhaps somewhat repentant of his late 
harsh treatment of Brian, demanded a cup of the beverage for him,—a 
piece of generosity which was hailed with acclaim by the whole party, and 
nothing was heard all around, but astounding shouts of “ A cup for Brian 
Kennedy! A cup for Brian Kennedy!” Meantime he was roused up 
py his neighbour Tony, that he might be aware of the honour intended 

im. 

‘ Brian, who had often heard of the danger of partaking fairy food, and 
how irrecoverably unsuspicious poor fellows had been kidnapped away In 
that manner, rose up like a man about to swallow poison. He stared 
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around the circle again and again, with a dubious, inquisitive look, as it 
were to catch some dubious hint, or to question the risk, by diving into 
the eyes of the company. They were all sparkling with delight, and at 
length, half assured, he was rising the cup to his lips, when the sedate 
face of his old friend, Shamus Rhue, caught his attention in the corner. 
He thought he saw him wink at him, once or twice, and, only that he had 
at the same moment stirred up the ushes in his pipe, with his finger, to 
which it might possibly be an accompaniment, Brian could not mistake 
the hint. A shake of the head, the next minute, decided the matter, and 
so terrified was he at the warning, that he instantly let fall the vessel, in- 
advertently ejaculating a loud, ‘‘ Lord save us!” as it went to pieces. 
There was an instant clear decks among the gentlemen, as is usual when 
any pious invocation is made use of in their presence; a circumstance 
which never fails to excite their eternal enmity. A whirring noise an- 
nounced their dispersion in all directions, and before it had done vibrating 


in his ears, Brian found himself in utter darkness, by the side of Darby 
Whelan.’—pp. 285—291. : 


We must absolutely have done here. Neither the ‘ Brown Man,’ 
nor the ‘ Persecutions of Jack Edy ;’ neither the ‘ Unburied Legs,’ 
nor ‘ Owney and Owney-na-peak,’ shall be spoken of, because the 
notice of them could not be as extensive as they deserve. We are 
under the necessity of dismissing them with an expression of cor- 
dial and unreserved praise, mixed with a sentiment of personal gra- 
titude for a great deal of entertaiment. These latter tales are, 
doubtless, of the true Hibernian stamp, the genuine emanation of 
the mud cottage, redolent of turf and whiskey ; and we recommend 
them as specifics against the spleen. 





Arr. VII. Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Dugald 
Stewart, Esq., F.R.S., &c. Volume Third. 4to. pp. 567. 2. 2s. 
London: Murray. 1827, 


(Concluded from page 274). 


In our former notice of this volume, we confined our remarks tg the 
first chapter, which treats of language, and to the two first sec- 
tions of the second chapter, which is occupied with ‘ the principle 
or law of sympathetic imitation.’ In the third section Mr. Stewart 
discusses several phenomena, which he thinks are in part resolvable 
into the principles previously laid down—if principles they may be 
called—which are all dependent upon that mysterious sympathy 
that is known to exist between the bodily organization of different 
individuals, 

It is worthy of remark, that Lord Bacon touches slightly on this 
branch of the philosophy of the mind, to which he gives the title 
of Doctrina de fadere, sive de communi vinculo anime et corporis ;’ 
and that he resolved the effects of this ‘ mental and corporal chain,’ 
to a ‘ magical transmission of spirits from body to body.’ ‘It isa 
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strange thing in nature,’ says that acute observer, in his Sylva 
Sylvarum, ‘when it is attentively considered, how children and 
some birds learn to imitate speech. They take no mark at all of 
the motion of the mouth of him that speaketh ; for birds are as 
well taught in the dark as by light. The sounds of speech are 
very curious and exquisite; so one would think it were a lesson 
hard to learn. It is true that it is done with time,-and by little and 
little, and with many essays and proffers ; but all this dischargeth 
not the wonder. It would make a man think (though this which 
we shall say may seem exceeding strange) that there 1s some ¢rans- 
mission of spirits; and that the spirits of the teacher put in motion, 
should work with the spirits of the learner a predisposition to offer 
to imitate, and so to perfect the imitation by degrees.’ 

Medical writers scarcely render the subject more intelligible, 
when they refer the contagious nature of convulsions, of hysteric 
disorders, of panics, and of all the different kinds of enthusiasm, to 
the mere principle of imitation. Mr. Stewart contends, that the 
imagination also enters into the combination of causes which pro- 
duce such sympathetic effects, though he does not attempt to draw 
any line between those causes, or, indeed, to investigate or analyse 
them atall. He deals only with the practical applications of which 
the facts, afterwards mentioned by him, are susceptible, abstracted 
from all consideration of the laws to which they ought ultimately 
to be referred. 

Among these facts, he refers to the religious frenzy which formerly 
operated so powerfully on the minds and bodies of the enthusiasts 
of Cevennes, commonly called the Camisards ; to the curious and 
incontrovertible phenomena produced in France, in the reign of 
Louis XVI., by the practice of animal magnetism ; and to some in- 
stances of fanatical excitement, which occurred in Scotland, at the 
time of Whitfield’s first visit to that country. He mentions alsoa 
description, somewhat visionary, in our opinion, of the operation of 
what the Quakers are pleased to call ‘the spirit,’ upon not only the 
minds, but the bodies, of their congregations. From these, and 
other similar facts, Mr. Stewart concludes that certain bodily affec- 
tions are contagious, but that the contagion operates through the 
mind. He suggests, therefore, for the consideration of payee 
an important question, whether certain kinds of insanity have not 
a contagious tendency. It is impossible, we think, for any person 
to entertain a doubt on this point, who has ever visited a mad- 
house. Unless habituated to that most lamentable of all scenes, 
the soundest observer can hardly contemplate it. without feeling his 
thoughts unsettled for some hours after. 

Even when passions and emotions are supposed to be felt by 
an individual, although not manifested by any external expression, 
they are, to a certain degree, contagious. Has it not often hap- 

ened that one person, oppressed by low spirits in a small company, 
as thrown a damp upon their enjoyments, which no exertions 
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could counteract? Thus also, may a contrary sense of pleasure, 

and even the devotional feelings be excited, merely by the presence 

of persons known to be actuated by them. It is this operation of 

some inexplicable common cause, which gives to an earnest and 

powerful orator, such irresistible influence in a large popular as- . 
sembly. Upon this subject Mr. Stewart has an admirable passage, 

which we must extract. : 

‘ There is something in the sight of a great multitude, more favourable to 
the excitement of the imagination and of the passions, than to the cool exer- 
cise of our reasoning powers. Every person who has been accustomed to 
address a large audience, must have experienced this in himself; and, 
accordingly, in popular assemblies, when a speaker indulges in declamation, 
or attempts to rouse the passions of his hearers, his eyes may generally be 
observed to sweep from place to place over his auditory ; sometimes, per- 
haps, in a moment of more than common animation, to comprehend the 
whole at a glance: but, when he is about to reason, or to detail facts, he 
strives to concentrate his thoughts by forgetting the crowd, and fixing the 
eye of a single individual. His hearers, in the meantime (at least, such of 
them as have not learned from early and long habit to maintain their self- 
possession and command of mind in circumstances so peculiarly adverse to 
reflectfon) become almost passive materials in his han, and are prepared 
to follow wherever he leads the way :—So just is the maxim of Cardinal de 
Retz, that ‘ all great assemblies are mere mobs, and swayed in their de- 
liberations by the most trifling motives.” In the history of human nature, 
few facts are more curious or more important than this; that where im- 
mense numbers of men are collected on the same spot, and their physical 
force is the most irresistible, their minds are the most easily subdued by 
the authority of (what they conceive to be) the voice of wisdom and of vir- 
tue. The consciousness of this power,—one of the proudest, unquestion- 
ably, which a man can possess over his fellow-creatures,—contributes more 
than any thing else to animate and inspire that eloquence which it supposes ; 
and hence the foundation of a maxim laid down by Cicero, that ‘‘ eloquence 
is impossible, without a listening crowd.” 

‘On such occasions, the contagion of sympathetic imitation will be 
found to aid so very powerfully the ascendancy of the speaker's genius, as 
almost to justify the exclusive stress which Demosthenes laid on action, 
when compared with the other constituents of the oratorical art. Buffon 
seems to have been fully aware of the same thing, when he introduced the 
following description of the effects of popular eloquence into the discourse 
which he pronounced on his reception into the French Academy. The de- 
scription appears to me to be just, and to be executed with a masterly hand ; 
but I quote it at present, chiefly to have an opportunity of expressing my 
dissent from the conclusion which it is employed to illustrate. ‘* True elo- 
quence implies an exertion of genius, and supposes a cultivated mind. It 
differs essentially from that fluency of speech, which is a talent possessed 
by all who have strong passions, flexible organs, and lively imaginations. 
Such men feel acutely, and express strongly, both by words and gestures, 
what they feel. Hence, by a sort of mechanical impression, they impart 
to others their enthusiasm and their affections :—7t is the body which speaks 
to the body ; all its movements, and all its expressive powers lending their 
aid. How little is sufficient to shake the opinions of most men, and to 
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communicate to them the sentiments of the speaker! A tone of voice 
vehement and pathetic; gestures expressive and frequent; words rapid 
and sonorous.” ) 

‘ Buffon proceeds afterwards to contrast this popular eloquence with 
that which was cultivated in the French Academy, giving the decided pre- 
ference to the latter, and, indeed, treating the former with every expression 
of contempt. The proper inference, however, from his premises was, that 
if these secondary attainments of an orator can perform so much, where 
there is a real deficiency in more essential endowments, what effects might 
they not produce, if united with the higher gifts of the understanding! 
Why undervalue an art, merely because it is adapted to the principles of 
our physical as well as of our moral frame ; an art which, in ancient times, 
was cultivated by men not more distinguished by the splendour of their 
military virtues, than by those accomplishments which adorn and humanize 
the mind ; and who, to a skill in composition, which it is our pride to imi- 
tate at a distance, seem to have added all the energy and all the grace which 
pronunciation and gesture, regulated by taste and philosophy, could sup- 
ply? The eloquence of the French Academicians, when considered in re- 
lation to its professed objects, justly claims our admiration; but why con- 
trast it with that eloquence—to which it bears no resemblance, but in 
name—which, in free states, has so often fixed the destiny of nations, and 
which the contagious sympathy of popular and patriotic emotions could 
alone have inspired? The compositions of Buffon himself, the most 
finished models, perhaps, of that polished and courtly style which he valued 
so highly,—what are they, when compared with those mightier powers of 
genius which 

Fulmin’d over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne ? 


‘What are they, even when compared with that eloquence (tempered 
and subdued as it is by modern institutions and manners), of which our 
own age and our own country has furnished so many illustrious examples ; 
and which, in political assemblies far more wisely and happily constituted 
than those of the Athenian commonwealth, secures to its possessors an 
authority which no other distinctions can command ? Such an ascendant 
is to be acquired only by talents as various as the principles of that nature on 
which they are destined to operate; and whoever, in the cultivation of the 
same art, forgets how closely the physical frame of man is linked with his 
imagination and his passions, may abandon all ambition of that empire 
over the minds of others to which the orators of antiquity aspired, and 


must rest satisfied with the praise of refinement, ingenuity, and wit.’—pp. 
209—213. 


In the fourth, and concluding section of the chapter, Mr. Stewart 
justly observes, that the principles upon which the phenomena, 
already referred to, depend, ‘ are subservient, on the whole, to bene- 
ficent and important purposes ;’ that the power of imitation is an 
essential matter to be attended to in the education of children ; 
and that there are many accomplishments, particularly all those 
connected with grace, both in utterance and gesture, which chil- 
dren might be taught merely from the habitual sight of good models, 
—instead of consuming their time afterwards,—as arts which are to 
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be systematically studied. The section concludes with a dissertation 
upon ventriloquism, the connection of which with the subject un- 
der consideration is, we own, not very apparent to us. 

The succeeding chapter is devoted to the varieties of genius and 
of intellectual character ae men. What are the original dis- 
parities in their capacities, Mr. Stewart thinks it impossible to as- 
certain ; but he considers it as presumeable, from the analogy of 
the body, that such disparities exist, notwithstanding the theory of 
the original equality of all minds, which has been ingeniously main- 
tained by Helvetius and others. That the varieties existing in the 
form of the head, and in the cast of the features, are significant of 
original varieties in the intellectual capacity, seems to be sufficiently 
established by the whole course of human experience. But even if 
this had not been the case, it scarcely admits of dispute, that the 
different circumstances in which men are placed, will produce great 
diversities in their talents. For instance, it is a matter of daily 
observation, that great’ personal beauty, either in man or woman, 
diverts them from the cultivation of the mind; whereas, deformity 
produces the very opposite effect. If it be true, as that profound 
observer of human nature, the author of Gil Blas, asserts, that 
“little men are commonly decisive and oracular in their opinions,” 
it must be admitted, that stature also has its effects upon the intel- 
lect. But, undoubtedly, the most obvious cause of the varieties in 
the intellectual faculties, by which men are distinguished, arises 
from the different pursuits to which they dedicate themselves in 
civilised society. ‘The metaphysician, for example, the mathemati- 
cian, the poet, the critic, the antiquary, strengthen, by their respec- 
tive pursuits, a corresponding combination of faculties and princi- 
ples, while they suffer others to remain without due cultivation.’ 
We regret that we cannot follow Mr. Stewart in his observations 
on some of these characters, shewing in what respects their intellec- 
tual faculties may be expected to be severally marked and discri- 
minated, in consequence of their peculiar occupations. We can 
only find room for his reflections on the disposition to generaliza- 
tion, which usually increases upon men as years add to their ex- 
perience. | 

‘ This tendency to abstraction and generalization commonly grows upon 
us as we advance in life; partly from our own growing impatience in the 
study of particulars, and partly from the inaptitude of our declining facul- 
ties to embrace with accuracy a multiplicity of minute details. Hence, 
the mind is led to experience an increasing delight in those vantage 
grounds which afford it an enlarged survey of its favourite objects. The 
flattened eye which can no longer examine the microscopical beauties of 
an insect’s wing, may yet enjoy the variegated tints of an autumnal wood, 
or wander over the magnificence of an Alpine prospect. 

‘ Is it not owing to this, among other causes, that time appears to pass 
more swiftly the longer we live? As the events we contemplate swell in 
magnitude and importance (the attention being daily less engrossed with 
individuals, and more with communities and nations), the scene must, of 
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course, shift more slowly, and the plot advance more leisurely to its accom- 
plishment. Hence, that small portion of our thread which remains un- 
spun, appears to bear a less and less proportion to the space likely to be 
occupied by the transactions in which we are interested. Franklin, to- 
wards the close of life, complained repeatedly in my hearing, that time 
passed much more rapidly in his old age than when he was young. ‘ The 
year ”’ (he said), ‘is no sooner begun than it is ended ;” adding with his 
usual good humour, ‘I am sometimes tempted to think they do not give 
us sO good measure now as formerly.” Whoever compares the latter part 
of this great man’s history with his first outset, will not think this change 
in his estimate of time very wonderful. 

‘ The feelings which Franklin experienced when an old man, in conse- 
quence of the accidental circumstances of his history, are the natural ef- 
fects of the habits of thinking, which the philosopher loves to indulge. In 
consequence of these habits, he feels every day more and more as a citizen 
of the world; and, associating himself with the inhabitants of the most 
remote regions, takes a deeper interest in the universal drama of hu- 
man affairs. And if, in consequence of this, his years should appear to 
pass over his head more swiftly, it must be remembered that, after a 
certain period of life, this ceases to be a misfortune. Franklin himself, 
while he affected to hold a different language, plainly considered the 
matter in this light; and, indeed, could not have given a stronger proof 
of the happiness of his old age, than by the complaints he made of the 
rapid flight of time. It is only when our prospects accord with our wishes, 
that we are liable to the influence of this illusion.’-—pp. 267, 268. 


This subject leads Mr. Stewart to discuss the difference between 
the sexes: and here he takes occasion to express his adoption of the 
opinion long since sanctioned by Plato, and maintained by the 
most enlightened and judicious philosophers, that, “there is no 
natural difference between the sexes, but in point of strength. 
When the entire sexes are compared together, the female is doubt- 
less the inferior; but in individuals, the woman has often the ad- 
vantage of the man*.” 


‘In this opinion, I have no doubt that Plato is in the right- The intel- 
lectual and moral differences between the sexes seem to me to be entirely 
the result of education; using that word in its most extensive sense, to 
comprehend not merely the instruction received from teachers, but the 
habits of mind imposed by situation, or by the physical organization of the 
animal frame. 

‘It must be remembered, too, that certain intellectual and moral habits 
are the natural and necessary consequences of that difference in point of 
strength which Plato allows to distinguish the Sexes. The form of the 
male is evidently much the better fitted for bodily exertion, and a less 
measure of exercise seems to be sufficient to preserve the female in health. 
Hence the sedentary habits early acquired by the other sex, and that com- 
parative timidity which results from a want of familiarity with those ex- 
ternal injuries to which the stronger sex is daily exposed. This timidity, 
it is to be observed, by no means implies an impatience under present 
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suffering; for the female, though less courageous than the male, is com- 
monly more resigned and patient under severe affliction. The mental 
constitutions, in this respect, of the sexes, are happily adapted to the dif- 
ferent provinces allotted to them in life; the male being the natural pro- 
tector of the female in moments of danger and sudden alarm; the female 
destined to be his comfort and support in: seasons of sorrow, and of pro- 
tracted suffering. 

‘ From the greater delicacy of their frame, and from the numerous ail- 
ments connected with their sexual temperament, combined with their con- 
stant familiarity with distresses which are not their own, the sympathy of 
women with the sufferings of others is much more lively, and their promp- 
titude to administer relief, wherever it is possible, is much more eager than 
in the generality of men. To the truth of this remark, every day’s expe- 
rience bears witness; and from the testimony of travellers, it appears, 
that the observation extends to women in all the different stages of 
society. | 

‘In consequence of the greater nervous irritability of women, their 
muscular system seems to possess a greater degree of that mobility by 
which the principle of sympathetic imitation operates. Hence their prone- 
ness to hysteric affections, and to that species of religious enthusiasm 
which is propagated by contagion. Hence also their tendency to mimicry, 
and the niceness of their tact with respect to the more delicate features of 
character."—pp. 319—322. 


To the different process of their education, and of their early ha- 
bits, Mr. Stewart imputes the inferiority of the fair sex to the 
stronger, in a capacity for patient thought, and for all those pur- 
suits which require systematic mental attention. From their in- 
fancy, the minds of females are peculiarly alive to sensible objects ; 
they are, therefore, easily influenced by casual associations, and 
hence their acknowledged superiority in their powers of conversa- 
tion, and in epistolary writing. 

In the next, and concluding chapter of this volume, the author 
enters into a comparison between the faculties of man and those of 
the lower animals. After asserting, as incontrovertible maxims, 
that the operations of the former are guided by reason, and those 
of the latter by what we call instinct, he at the same time guards 
himself from the supposition that he would refer all the actions of 
man to the one principle, as all those of brutes to the other. The 
true line of distinction may be thus shortly stated—‘ the instincts 
of brutes are susceptible of important modifications, from the in- 
fluence of external circumstances, and the accidental experience of 
the individual animal,’ while, on the other hand, ‘there are, in 
man, many natural propensities which seem to be perfectly analogous 
to instinct, in their laws, and in their origin.” These plain truths 
are incumbered with a mass of facts and theories, which, after all, 
leave the question in its original state. 

How far the lower animals are governed by pure, or by mixed 
instinct, as it is called, is a point, we presume, that never will be 
ascertained. What, however, it 1s of some consequence to us to 
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know is this, that let the extraordinary acquisitions, made by the 
brute, be ever so great, they perish with the individual. He does 
not communicate them to his fellows, or to his progeny, and even 
in him they soon cease to appear, if not kept up by continued prac- 
tice. Hence, no instance can be alleged, in which ‘ any one tribe 
of animals has improved its condition, since the earliest account 
given of them by natural historians.” Of the extraordinary accom- 
plishments, if we may use the expression, evinced by particular 
animals, every day furnishes abundant instances. But we have 
not a tittle of evidence to shew, that these accomplishments extend 


themselves among the brute race, without the assistance of man, 
who alone can teach them. 


In order to exhibit the superiority of the source whence man 
derives his capabilities of improvement, and as an answer. to that 
cold system of philosophy, which teaches that all our knowledge is 
the result of our sensations, Mr. Stewart gives, in an appendix 
to this chapter, a detailed account of James Mitchell, a boy born 
deaf and blind, and consequently dumb. The story is a very 
melancholy one, as concerns the individual ; but, in a philosophical 
point of view, it is highly interesting and instructive. The follow- 
ing compressed history of this unique case, as Mr. Stewart con- 


siders it to be, we extract from the report of a clergyman, resident 
in Mitchell’s neighbourhood. 


‘« The subject of this brief notice is the son of the Reverend Donald 
Mitchell, late Minister of Ardclach, a Highland parish, lying on the banks 
of the Findhorn. He was born 11th November, 1795, and is the sixth 
child of his parents, being the youngest except one. All his brothers and 
sisters (as well also his parents), are perfectly free from the deficiency of 
sight and hearing, which occurs in his case; and are healthy and well- 
formed. His mother, who is an intelligent and sensible lady, very early 
discovered his unfortunate situation : she noticed that he was blind, from 
his discovering no desire to turn his eyes to the light, or to any bright 
object; and afterwards (in his early infancy also), she ascertained his be- 
ing deaf, from the circumstance that no noise, however loud, awakened 
him from sleep. As he grew up, he discovered a most extraordinary acute-__, 
ness of the senses of touch and smell; being very soon able, by these, to - 
distinguish strangers from the members of his own family; and any little 
article which was appropriated to himself, from what belonged to others. 
In his childhood, the most noticeable circumstance relating to him, was 
an eager desire to strike upon his fore-teeth anything he could get hold of; 
this he would do for hours; and seemed particularly gratified if it was a 
key, or any instrument that gave a sharp sound when struck against his 
teeth. This would seem to indicate that the auditory nerve was not alto- 

ther dormant. 


<< In 1808, arid again in 1810, his father carried him to London, 


_where operations were performed upon his eyes by the most eminent prac- 


titioners, with very little, or rather with no (permanent) success; while 
an attempt that was made at the same time, to give him the sense of hear- 
ing, by piercing the tympanum, totally failed. 
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‘6 Such is the brief history of this poor lad; it remains now to give 
some account of his appearance, behaviour, the feelings by which he 
seems to be actuated, the manner in which he conveys his desires, and 
the methods by which he is managed. 

« «1, His countenance, notwithstanding his unfortunate defects, does 
by no means indicate fatuity ; nay, the lineaments of thought are very ob- 
servable upon it. His features at times (in church, for instance, and 
during tke time of family prayer), are perfectly composed and sedate ; 
when sensible of the presence of a stranger, or of any object which awakens 
his curiosity, his face appears animated; and when offended or enraged, 
he has a very marked ferocity of look. He is (for his age) of an athletic 
form, and has altogether a robust appearance. 

‘« 2. He behaves himself in company with much more propriety than 
could be expected ; a circumstance owing undoubtedly to the great care of 
his parents, and of his elder sister. He feeds himself. When a stranger 
arrives, his smell immediately and invariably informs him of the circum- 
stance, and directs him to the place where the stranger is, whom he pro- 
ceeds to survey by the sense of touch, In the remote situation where he 
resides, male visitors are most frequent; and, therefore, the first thing he 
generally does, is to examine whether or not the stranger wears boots; if 
he does wear them, he immediately quits the stranger, goes to the lobby, 
feels for, and accurately examines his whip; then proceeds to the stable, 
and handles his horse with great care, and with the utmost seeming atten- 
tion. It has occasionally happened, that visitors have arrived in a car- 
riage, and, on such occasions, he has never failed to go to the place where 
the carriage stood, examined the whole of it with much anxiety, and tried 
innumerable times the elasticity of the springs. In all this he is undoubt- 
edly guided by the smell and touch only, without any assistance from 
sight; for, going to call lately for his mother, I passed him, near to the 
house, within a few feet, without his noticing me in the least; and offerin 
him a glass of punch after dinner, he groped for it, as one in total darkness. 

‘<3. The feeling by which he appears to be most powerfully actuated, 
(at least to a stranger), is curiosity, or an anxious desire to make himself 
acquainted with every thing that is new tohim. He appears to feel affec- 
tion to those of his family very strongly ;—discovered extreme sorrow on 
account of his father’s death ; laid himself upon the coffin, aftér his father’s 
corpse was put into it, apparently in much grief; went frequently to 
‘ his grave, and threw himself upon it, whilst he gently patted the turf, and 

bemoaned himself greatly. He is likewise capable of feeling mirth, and 
frequently laughs heartily. He is highly gratified by getting new clothes; 
and as tearing his clothes is the most usual expression of his anger, so the 
punishment he feels most is being obliged to wear them after he has torn 
them. He is subject to anger, upon being crossed in any of his desires, 
or when he finds any of his clothes, or articles with which he amuses him- 
self, removed from the chest in which he keeps them. 

‘«¢ 4, Respecting the manner in which he conveys his feelings and de- 
sires, Iam much at a loss to give the information that might be expected. 
It is certain that those of his family know perfectly in what temper of 
mind he is, and what he wants to have; and these intimations he conveys 
to them in the presence of strangers, without these last being sensible of 
his doing so. When he is hungry, he approaches his mother or sisters, 
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touches them in an expressive manner, and points towards the apartment 
where the victuals are usually kept. If he wants dry stockings, he points 
to his legs; and in a similar way, intimates his wishes upon other occa- 
sions. A pair of shoes were lately brought to him, and on putting them 
on, he found them too small. His mother then took them, and put them 
into a small closet; soon after a thought seemed to strike him, and he 
contrived to obtain the key of the closet, opened the door, took the shoes, 
and put them upon the feet of a young lad who attends him, whom they 
suited exactly. This action of his implies considerable reflection, and 
shows that he must have made some accurate examinations, though un- 
noticed at the time. When he is sick and feverish, which sometimes hap- 
pens, he points to his head, or takes his mother’s hand and places it op- 
posite to his heart, seemingly with an intention that she may observe its 
beating more quickly than usual. He never attempts to express his feel- 
ings by utterance, except when angry, when he bellows in a most uncouth 
manner. Satisfaction or complacency he expresses by patting the person 
or object which excites that feeling. His smell being wonderfully acute, 
he is frequently offended through that sense, when other persons near to 
him smell nothing unpleasant; he expresses his dissatisfaction on such 
occasions, by putting his hand to his nose, and retreating rapidly. His 
taste seems also to be exquisite, and he expresses much pleasure by laugh- 
ing and smacking his lips, when any savoury victuals are laid before him. 
‘« 5, His father, when alive, was at much pains in directing him, as 
his mother still is; but his elder sister seems to have a much greater as- 
cendancy over him, and more power of managing him than any other per- 
son. Touching his head with her hand seems to be the principal method 
which she employs in signifying her wishes to him respecting his conduct ; 
this she does with various degrees of force, and in different manners; and 
he seems readily to understand the intimation intended to be conveyed. 
In short, by gratifying him when he acts properly, and withholding from 
him the objects of his complacency when he has done amiss, he has been 
taught a sense of what is becoming in manners, and proper in conduct, 
much stronger than it could be otherwise believed, that any person, in his 
singularly unfortunate situation, could acquire.” ’"—vol. ili., pp. 418 —423. 


The latest communication, in the appendix, concerning this un- 
fortunate person, is dated August, 1826. Added to the various 
papers, detailing his history, which are collected by Mr. Stewart, 
it demonstrates that, though Mitchell is still labouring under his 
original infirmities, his intellectual capacity has exhibited, with his 
advance in years, a gradual and striking improvement. 

We have now introduced the reader to the leading topics dis- 
cussed by Mr. Stewart, in this volume. We could have wished, 
that they had been treated within a more reasonable compass than 
a quarto, of nearly 600 pages, particularly as an octavo, of 300, 
would have been much better proportioned to the quantity of 
valuable matter here given to the world. We have confined our- 
selves chiefly to the practical principles disclosed in it, with a view 
rather to induce the reader to study the work for himself, than to 
bewilder him in controversies and comments, which would far ex- 
ceed the space that we could bestow upon them. 
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Art. VIII. The Gold-Headed Cane. 8vo. pp.179. 8s.6d. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1827. | 


Wuo would imagine, on reading this singular title, that he had 
opened a short history of the progress of medicine in this count 
during the last hundred and nah years, mixed up with biographi- 
cal sketches of the principal physicians who have adorned that 
period? Yet such is the two-fold object of this little volume, and, 
we may add, that the author, or rather the compiler, has performed 
his task in a simple and very agreeable manner. Several of his 
anecdotes appear to be derived from traditional authority ; others 
he has selected from various authentic sources; and the whole he 
has put together, as the oracular narrative of the life and adventures 
of a gold-headed cane, which is said to have been handed down, as 
a sort of sceptre of pre-eminence, from Dr. Radcliffe to Dr. Baillie, 
through the celebrated names of Mead, Askew, and Pitcairn. The 
cane is now deposited among the sacred relics of the new College 
of Physicians, techni excluded by modern fashion from the com- 
panionship which it formerly enjoyed. We suppose, that in its re- 
tirement it has been bitten by the prevailing rage for writing remi- 
niscences ; and when we find it beginning its story under the reign 
of William III., we must admit, that it has exhibited vast discretion 
in confining its memoirs within such moderate limits. 

Of its boyhood and early education, our cane has, of course, no 
recollection, as it was not until it obtained a head, ‘that it became 
conscious of existence. It seems to remember with marked de- 
light, the first consultation at which it was present. It was in the 
autumn of 1689; its master, Dr. Radcliffe, had just then returned 
from the country, much fatigued, when a pressing message reached 
him at his house in Bow-street, Covent-garden, from the king, 
who was indisposed at Kensington. 


‘We were ushered through a suite of several rooms, plainly but hand- 
somely furnished, by Simon de Brienne; and it seemed to me that the 
Doctor assumed a more lofty air, and walked with a firmer step, and I was 
conscious of a gentle pressure of his hand, as he stopped and gazed for a 
moment on the likeness of the Founder of the College of Physicians, Dr. 
Linacre, painted by Holbien, which was hanging in one of the rooms, 
amongst the royal portraits of the Henrys, and several other of the kings 
and queens of England and Scotland. 

‘On entering the sick chamber, which was a small cabinet in the south- 
east angle of the building, called the Writing Closet, a person of a grave 
and solemn aspect, apparently about forty years of age, of a thin and weak 
body, brown hair, and of middle stature, was seen sitting in an arm-chair, 
and breathing with great difficulty. The naturally serious character of tne 
king (for it was his Majesty William the Third) was rendered more melan- 
choly by the distressing symptoras of an asthma, the consequence of the 
dregs of the small-pox, that had fallen on his lungs. In the absence of the 
fit, and at other times, his sparkling eyes, large and elevated forehead, and 
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aquiline nose, gave a dignity to his countenance, which, though usuall 
grave and phlegmatic, was said in the day of battle to be susceptible of the 
most animated expression. ‘‘ Doctor,” said the King, “‘ Bentinck and 
Zulestein have been urgent with me that I should again send for you; and 
though I have great confidence in my two body-physicians here, yet I haye 
heard so much of your great skill, that I desire you will confer with Bidloo 
and Laurence, whether some other plan might not be adopted. They have 
plied me so much with aperitives to open my stomach, that I am greatly 
reduced: my condition is, I think, hazardous, unless you try other mea- 
sures.” 

‘The King seldom spoke so long at a time, his conversation being 
usually remarkably dry and repulsive; and here his Majesty’s speech was 
interrupted by a deep cough, and he sunk back in his chair exhausted. 
*¢ May it please your Majesty,” said Dr. Radcliffe, ‘‘ I must be plain with 
you, Sir: your case is one of danger, no doubt, but if you will adhere to my 
prescriptions, I will engage to do you good. The rheum is dripping on 
your lungs, and will be of fatal consequence to you, unless it be otherwise 
diverted.”——Upon this, Dr. Bidloo, who, though expert in the knowledge of 
some branches of physic, was not always happy or quick in his conjectures, 
was about to reply. There was something like an insinuation of mala 
praxis in the last observation ; and being somewhat of an irascible temper, 
the Dutchman, anxious perhaps to return to his duties of professor of 
anatomy and surgery at Leyden, was indifferent about giving offence to his 
royal master. But the King, in a calm and sullen manner, imposed silence, 
and intimated to the physicians to withdraw and consult upon the treatment 
of his malady. The consultation was short, and the result was, that some 
medicines should be tried that might have the effect of promoting the flow 
of saliva. This treatment fully succeeded, for the King was so completely 
restored, that a few months afterwards he fought the battle of the Boyne.’ 
pp. 7—10. 


Thus we see what great events depend on little causes. Had 
our gold-headed friend thought proper to fall on William’s great 
toe, lreland would have been saved, the treaty of Limerick never 
would have been thought of, and consequently never have been 
broken, to the disgrace of William and his parliaments. So much 
for the treament of a royal patient. Dr. Radcliffe did not, it 
seems, always act upon a regular system. If the following anec- 
dote may be relied upon, he sometimes approached very nearly to 
what Mr. Abernethy would call “ quackery.” 


© His practice increased, and there were few families of any note that had 
not sometime or other recourse to his skill and advice. I began now to 
consider how his superiority over his rivals was to be explained, whence 
arose the great confidence reposed in him by his patients; to what, in fine, 
his eminent success was to be attributed. It was clear, his erudition had 
nothing to do with it; but though there was something rude in the manner 
in which he frequently disparaged the practice of others, yet it could not 
be denied that his general good sense and practical knowledge of the world 
distinguished him from all his competitors. He was remarkable for his apt 
and witty replies, and always ready in suggesting expedients; though, to 
be sure, some of them were homely enough, and occasionally sufficiently 
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ludicrous, and such as I never witnessed with the grave and more polished 
doctors into whose hands I afterwards passed. He was once sent for into 
the country, to visit a gentleman illofaquinsey. Finding that no external 
nor internal application would be of service, he desired the lady of the 
house to order a hasty-pudding to be made: when it was done, his own 
servants were to bring it up, and while the pudding was preparing, he gave 
them his private instructions. Ina short time it was set on the table, in 
full view of the patient. ‘‘ Come, Jack and Dick,” said Radcliffe, “ eat 
as quickly as possible; you have had no breakfast this morning.” Both 
began with their spoons, but on Jack’s dipping once only for Dick’s twice, 
a quarrel arose. Spoonfuls of hot pudding were discharged on both sides, 
and at last, handfuls were pelted at each other. The patient was seized 
with a hearty fit of laughter, the quinsey burst and discharged its contents, 
and my master soon completed the cure.’-—pp. 19—21. 


We shall extract from this memoir, a singular account of a fee 
received by Dr. Baldwin Hamey, as it is recorded in the MS. life 


of that physician. It is supposed to be related by Dr. Mead, in 
one of his conversations with Radcliffe. 


‘“¢ ¢ It was in the time of the civil wars, when it pleased God to visit him 
with a severe fit of sickness, or peripneumonia, which confined him a great 
while to his chamber, and to the more than ordinary care of his tender 
spouse. During this affliction, he was disabled from practice; but the 
very first time he dined in his parlour afterwards, a certain great man in 
high station came to consult him on an indisposition—(ratione vagi sui 
amoris)—and he was one of the godly ones, too, of those times. After the 
doctor had received him in his study, and-modestly attended to his long re- 
ligious preface, with which he introduced his ignominous circumstances, 
and Dr. Hamey had assured him of his fidelity, and gave him hopes of suc- 
cess in his affair, the generous soldier (for such he was) drew out of his 
pocket a bag of gold, and offered it, all at a lump, to his physician. Dr. 
Hamey, surprised at so extraordinary a fee, modestly declined the accept- 
ance of it; upon which the great man, dipping his hand into the bag him- 
self, grasped up as much of his coin as his fist could hold, and generously 
put it into the doctor’s coat pocket, and so took his leave. Dr. Hamey re- 
turned into his parlour to dinner, which had waited for him all that time, 
and smiling (whilst his lady was discomposed at his absenting so long), 
emptied his pocket into her lap. This soon altered the features of her 
countenance, who, telling the money over, found it to be 36 broad pieces 
of gold: at which she being greatly surprised, confessed to the doctor that 
this was surely the most providential fee he ever received ; and declared to 
him that, during the height of his severe illness, she had paid away (un- 
known to him) on a state levy towards a public supply, the like sum in 
number and value of pieces of gold; lest, under the lowness of his spirits, it 
should have proved a matter of vexation, unequal to his strength at that 
time to bear; which being thus so remarkably reimbursed to him by Pro- 
vidence, it was the properest juncture she could lay hold on to let him into 
the truth of it. It may be said,” continued Mead, “ that this was an ex- 
traordinary case, and the fee a most exorbitant one, which the patient paid 
as the price of secrecy: but the precaution was unnecessary (as it ought 
always to be in a profession whose very ey is honour and confidence) ; 
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for the name of the generous soldier is never once mentioned in the life of 
Hamey, though I have good reason to believe he was no other than Ireton, 
the son-in-law of Cromwell.” ’"—pp. 48—50. 


It is well known that the death of queen Anne, which happened 
on the Ist August, 1714, was imputed by the enemies of Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, to his absence from the last consultation which was held by 
her physicians. This charge gained so much ground with the 
populace, that he was threatened with assassination, and through 
fear of the consequences, he confined himself to his country house 
at Cashalton, in Surrey, from the period of-her majesty’s death, 
until that of his own, which happened on the 1st November in the 
same year. He died very wealthy; and it need hardly be added, 
that the Radcliffe library at Oxford, and the observatory and public 
infirmary there, still attest the noble purposes to which his acqui- 
sitions were devoted. 

The next physician to whom our gold-headed friend was trans- 
ferred, was Dr. Mead, acknowledged upon all hands to be artis 
medice decus, vite revera nobilis ; distinguished above his contem- 

oraries for the encouragement which he afforded to the fine arts, 
iterature, and the knowledge of antiquity. It was during his 
archonship, if we may so express ourselves, in the medical world, 
that that most important improvement in the physical art took 
place, inoculation for the small-pox. It is well known that Eng- 
land is indebted for the importation of this most salutary antidote 
against a disease, once possessed of such devastating power, to 
Lady. Mary Wortley Montague. She had seen it practised with 
success in the East, and shewed her confidence in its efficacy by 
having the operation performed on her own children. Like all other 
innovations, it was slowly adopted in the beginning, but when its 
advantages come to be extensively known, it was only a subjeet of 
general wonder, that a remedy so simple had so long remained 
undiscovered. Our business, however, ts less with the progressive 
improvement of the medical art, than with the personal history of the 
physicians, as we find it anecdotically treated in this little volume. 


‘In politics Mead was a hearty Whig, but he reckoned amongst his 
friends many whose sentiments differed widely from his own. Garth, 
Arbuthnot, and Freind, were among his chief associates; with the latter 
particularly he had always been on terms of the most friendly intercourse. 
Recently the intimacy of these two distinguished physicians had. been much 
increased by a controversy in which they were embarked in support of their 
own enlightened views on the subject of the cooling treatment of the small- 
pox, against the attacks of the ignorant and malevolent. 

‘ About this time Dr. Freind had been elected member of parliament for 
Launceston, in Cornwall, and acting in his station as a senator with that 
warmth and freedom which was natural to him, he distinguished himself by 
some able speeches against measures which he disapproved. He wassupposed 
to have had a hand in Atterbury’s plot, as it was then called, for the restoration 
of the Stuart family ; and having been also one of the speakers in favour of 
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the Bishop, this drew upon him so much resentment that (the Habeas Corpus 
Act at that time being suspended) he was, on March 15, 1722-3, committed 
to the Tower. Here he lay a prisoner for some months, and my master did 
all he could to procure his liberation: during his confinement his practice 
fell chiefly into the hands of Mead. As soon as permission could be 
obtained, which was not till he had been some time in prison, we paid a 
visit to Freind, and entered that building whose low and sombre walls and 
bastions have frowned on many an innocent and many a guilty head. 

‘When his room door opened, we found him in the act of finishing a 
Latin letter to my master, ‘‘ On certain kinds of the Small-pox ;” and, as he 
perceived our approach, he came forward with an expression of great delight 
in his countenance. ‘ I was writing a letter to you, with the permission 
of the governor of the Tower; and you are indebted,” he added in a low 
whisper, ‘‘ to my companion (looking at the warder, who was in the same 
chamber with his prisoner) for its brevity: for I don’t find that his presence 
assists me much in composition.”—During our interview, Freind told Mead 
that he had passed his time not unpleasantly, for that he had begun to 
write the History of Physic, from the time of Galen to the commencement 
of the sixteenth century; but that at present he felt the necessity of con- 
sulting more books than the circumstances in which he was now placed 
would give him an opportunity of perusing—‘ Though I ought not to 
repine,”’ said he, ‘‘ while I have this book (pointing to a Greek Testament, 
which was lying on the table), the daily and diligent perusal of which solaces 
my confinement. I have lately been reading the Gospel of St. Luke, and 
I need not point out to a scholar like yourself, and one who has paid so 
much attention to what I may call the medical history of the Bible, how 
much nearer the language of St. Luke, who was by profession a physician, 
comes to the ancient standard of classical Greek than that of the other 
Evangelists. To be sure it has a mixture of the Syriac phrase, which may 
be easily allowed in one who was born a Syrian; yet the reading the Greek 
authors, while he studied medicine, made his language without dispute 
more exact. His style is sometimes even very flowing and florid—as when, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, he describes the voyage of St. Paul; and when 
he has occasion to speak of distempers or the cure of them, you must have 
observed that he makes use of words more proper for the subject than the 
others do. It is besides remarkable that St. Luke is more particular in 
reciting all the miracles of our Saviour in relation to healing than the other 
Evangelists are ; and that he gives us one history which is omitted by the 
rest, viz. that of raising the widow’s son at Nain.” 

‘ My master left the prisoner, with an assurance that he would use all the 
influence he possessed to procure his liberty: ‘“ For,” said he, smiling, 
‘‘ however much your cultivated mind is enabled to amuse itself by reading 
and writing, 1 presume you will have no sort of objection to resign your 
newly-acquired office of Medicus Regius ad Turrim*.” ’—pp. 68—72. 


It is highly creditable to Dr. Mead to add, that he took the 
earliest opportunity of pressing Sir Robert Walpole on the subject, 
and that he not only succeeded on that point, but on the day of 





‘* This appointment was held by Dr. Gideon Harvey, from the year 1719 
till 1754,’ 
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Dr. Freind’s release from the Tower, handed him over five thou. 
sand guineas, which he had received from the patients of that phy- 
sician whom he had visited during his friend’s imprisonment. 

Dr. Mead’s house, like that of Sir Joseph Banks at a later pe- 
riod, was the resort of all the most eminent persons of his day. 
The following concluding remarks upon his character, appear to be 
derived from an intimate knowledge of his habits : 


‘ With respect to science, no discovery was made in which he did not 
take a lively interest. In the year 1746, the experiments tending to illus- 
trate the nature and properties of electricity were made by Mr., afterwards 
Sir William Watson; and he was present on a remarkable occasion, to 
witness the effects of the Leyden phial, then newly invented. It was in the 
house of the ingenious philosopher whose name has just been mentioned, in 
Aldersgate-street; and here, amongst a large concourse of people, I saw 
the Duke of Cumberland, recently returned from Scotland, take the shock 
with the point of the sword with which he had fought the battle of Culloden. 

‘ Two or three years after this I witnessed the famous experiments made 
on the Thames and at Shooter’s-hill, in the presence of the President and 
several of the Fellows of the Royal Society; in one of which the electrical 
circuit was made to extend four miles, and the result of the experiment was, 
that the velocity of electricity seemed to be instantaneous. 

‘ The hospitality of Mead was unbounded ; and consequently his house- 
keeping expenses were very great: for, not content with the reception of 
his own friends and acquaintances, he kept also a very handsome second 
table, to which persons of inferior quality were invited. The consequence 
of this was, that notwithstanding the considerable gains derived from his 
profession (for several years he made between 5000/. and 6000/., and during 
one year he received 7000/.), he did not die so rich as might have been 
expected. The total amount left at his death, including the receipts of the 
sale of his library, pictures, statues, &c. (which were between 15,0001. 
and 16,000/.), was about 50,000/.: but this sum was materially diminished 
by the payment of his debts. 

‘ With respect to his manner of living, when not engaged at home, he 
generally spent his evenings at Batson’s Coffee-House; and in the fore- 
noons, apothecaries used to come to him, at Tom’s, near Covent Garden, 
with written or verbal reports of cases, for which he prescribed without 
seeing the patient, and took half-guinea fees. 

‘The last work he published, which was in 1751, was entitled Medical 
Precepts and Cautions ; in which, with great candour and simplicity, he 
enumerated all the discoveries that long practice and experience had opened 
to him concerning diseases and their cures; and concluded with many 
salutary directions for preserving the body and mind perfect and entire to 
a good old age. This he attained himself; and preserved till within three 
years of his death his intellectual powers in a state of perfection. Then he 
became very corpulent, and his faculties were visibly impaired. But his 
kindness of heart never deserted him. I shall never forget a piece of inso- 
lence on the part of one of his servants, who doubtless presumed on his 
master’s known good-nature and forgiving disposition. Dr. Watson was 
sitting with Mead in his library, when the latter wishing to read something, 
looked about for his spectacles, for his eyesight had become very bad; 
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and not readily finding them, asked his servant for them : upon which the 
man gave them to him with great rudeness, saying at the time, ‘‘ You are 
always losing your things.” How I longed to have knocked the fellow 
down for his brutality ! 

‘Dr. Mead died on the 16th of February, 1754, in his eighty-first year, 
and was buried in the Temple church. 

‘ After his death, it was said of him, that of all physicians who had ever 
flourished, he gained the most, spent the most, a enjoyed the highest 


fame during his life-time, not only in his own but in foreign countries,’-— 
pp. 115—118. 


Dr, Askew, the next on the list, was like his friend Dr. Mead, 
an elegant and accomplished scholar. He is said to be the first 
who brought bibliomania into fashion. Though not inattentive to 
professional engagements, most of his time was spent in his library, 


.which was the resort of Archbishop Markham, Sir William Jones, 


Dr. Farren, Demosthenes Taylor, Dr. Parr, and other most emi- 
nent scholars. Dr. Askew had been deemed the greatest traveller 
of his day, having visited Hungary, Athens, and Constantinople ! 
What would he say had he now risen from the grave, and seen the 
crowds of our young gentlemen who have been all over the globe ? 

The gold-headed cane next became the property of Dr. Pitcairn ; 
from the short account of his life, we shall extract one passage, as, 
besides the facts which it contains, it affords also, in a few words, an 
important piece of advice, which we recommend to the attention 
of our medical friends. 


‘The success of Dr. Pitcairn in practice was great, and though one or 
two other physicians might possibly derive more pecuniary emolument than 
himself, certainly no one was so frequently requested by his brethren to 
afford his aid in cases of difficulty. He was perfectly candid in his opi- 
nions, and very frank in acknowledging the extent of his confidence in the 
efficacy of medicine. To a young friend, who had recently graduated, and 
who had accompanied him from London to visit a lady, ill of a consump- 
tion, and who, on their return, was expressing his surprise at the apparent 
inertness of the prescription, which had been left behind (which was no- 
thing more than infusion of roses, with a little additional mineral acid), he 
made this reply, ‘‘ The last thing a physician learns, in the course of his 
experience, is to know when to do nothing, but quietly to wait, and allow 
nature and time to have fair play, in checking the progress of disease, and 
gradually restoring the strength and health of the patient.” His manner was 
simple, gentle, and dignified; from his kindness of heart, he was frequent] 
led to give more attention to his patients than could well be demanded 
from a physician; and as this evidently sprung from no interested motive, 
he often acquired considerable influence with those whom he had attended 
during sickness. No medical man, indeed, of his eminence in London, 
perhaps, ever exercised his profession to such a degree gratuitously. Be- 
sides, few persons ever gained so extensive an acquaintance with the various 
orders of society. He associated much with gentlemen of the law, hada 
taste for the fine arts, and his employment as a physician in one of the 
largest hospitals in the kingdom, made known to him a very great number 
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of persons, of every rank and description in life. His person was tall and 
erect; his countenance, during youth, was a model of manly beauty, and 
even, in advanced life, he was accounted remarkably handsome. But the 
prosperous views that all these combined advantages might reasonably 
open to him were not of long endurance.’—pp. 146—148. 


This was owing to his ill health. It is remarked of him, that 
though he had great practical skill in his profession, the only con- 
tribution which he made towards the advancement of medical 
knowledge, arose from the circumstances attending his death, 


_ which was caused by a disease so peculiar in its nature, that we do 


not hesitate to give our author’s description of it. 


‘On the 13th of April (1809), he complained of a soreness in his throat ; 
which, however, he thought so lightly of, that he continued his professional 
visits during that and the two following days. In the night of the 15th, 
his throat became worse, in consequence of which he was copiously bled, 
at his own desire, and had a large blister applied over his throat. On the 
evening of the 16th, Dr. Baillie called upon him accidentally, not having 
been apprised of his illness; and, indeed, even then, observed no symptom 
that indicated danger. But the disease advanced in the course of that 
night, and a number of leeches were applied to the throat early in the 
morning. At eleven o’clock in the forenoon, Dr. Baillie again saw him. 
His countenance was now sunk, his pulse feeble and unequal, his breath- 
ing laborious, and his voice nearly gone. In this lamentable state, he 
wrote upon a piece of paper, that he conceived his windpipe to be the prin- 
cipal seat of his complaint, and that this was the croup. The tonsils 
were punctured, some blood obtained, and a little relief appeared to have 
been derived from the operation. Between four and five o’clock in the 
afternoon, his situation seemed considerably improved ;_ but soon afterwards 
a slight drowsiness came on. At eight, the patient’s breathing became 
suddenly more difficult, and in a few minutes he was dead. This was the 
first case of this peculiar affection of the throat that has been distinctly re- 
cognised and described. It was an inflammation of the larynx, or upper 
part of the windpipe, of so insidious a nature, as hitherto to have passed 
unnoticed. 

‘Although approaching to the well-known complaint called croup, it 
differs in some respects, particularly by the presence of the following symp- 
toms :—Painful deglutition, partial swelling of the fauces, and a perpetually 
increasing difficulty of breathing. The mouth of the larynx, or aperture, 
by which air is admitted into the lungs, is so much narrowed, that the vital 
functions are actually extinguished by the stricture. And yet the apparent 
inflammation in the throat is so inconsiderable, that, upon a superficial ob- 
servation, it would hardly be noticed; but in its progress the voice is 
changed, becomes altogether suppressed, and the disease terminates in 
suffocation. —pp. 148—151. 

The volume closes with a memoir of Dr. Baillie, which we shall 
take leave to pass over, as it is not very long since we paid the tri- 


bute of our most respectful attention to ‘The Life and Works’* of 
that eminent physician. 





* See vol. 108 of the former series of the Monthly Review, p. 83. 
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We believe we are indebted to Dr. Macmichael for this little 
volume ; it is put together in a clear and intelligent manner, and 
must be particularly acceptable to the rising members of the re- 
spectable profession to which he belongs. Works like this, calcu- 
lated to hold forth as examples, the most successful, the most 
virtuous, and the most accomplished worthies of any class of men, 
are peculiarly deserving of commendation, not only for the honour 
which they confer upon the dead, but for the generous incentives 
which they administer to the living. 

We must add, however, that this volume is rendered more ex- 
pensive than it ought to have been, by the very unnecessary intro- 
duction of some dozen of wood cuts, which are so wretchedly exe- 
cuted, that they would disgrace a child’s “‘ Reading made Easy.” 





Arr. IX. The History of the Rise and Progress of the United States 
of North America, till the British Revolution in 1688. By James 
Grahame, Esq. 2 vols. 1/. 8s. London: Longman & Co. 1827. 


We do not remember to have encountered Mr. Grahame’s name, 
until the present occasion, in the list of candidates for literary 
honours ; and if this be, as we are therefore led to presume, his first 
historical undertaking, we congratulate him on the evidence of 
industry, and the promise of excellence which he has here dis- 
played. We augur well of his powers, from this specimen; and 
though the execution of his work is by no means free from 
blemishes of various kinds, there is sufficient merit in it to convince 
us that he is capable of raising himself to an equality with many of 
the more practised writers of the day. The grave sense which he 
expresses of the historian’s duty, his acknowledged suspicion of his 
own partialities, and the candid spirit which it has evidently been, at 
least, his wish to bring to his task, are all circumstances very much 
in his favour. There can be no doubt that his researches after ma- 
terials for his purpose have been extensive, and that his use of 
authorities has been laborious and careful. And his style, though 
susceptible of improvement, is, in general, clear, simple, and there- 
fore agreeable. Its chief deficiency is in force: but it requires only 
a little more cultivation and revision, to ensure for it the praise of 
perfect correctness, and even of elegance. 

The few marks of bad taste, and defective judgment, which Mr. 
Grahame has betrayed, call rather for friendly admonition than 
severe censure. Without wasting time in the solemn enunciation 
of truisms, we shall not be suspected of disputing that to inculcate 
lessons of religion and morality is the best object of history, as it 
is of all other human knowledge. And the historian who neglects, 
by well-timed conclusions, to render his labours conducive to the 
promotion of virtuous principles of action, loses sight of the highest 
aim of that science which professes to be “‘ philosophy teaching bY 
examples.” But he who, on the other hand, in the fervour of zeal, 
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of persons, of every rank and description in life. His person was tall and 
erect; his countenance, during youth, was a model of manly beauty, and 
even, in advanced life, he was accounted remarkably handsome. But the 
prosperous views that all these combined advantages might reasonably 
open to him were not of long endurance.’—pp. 146—148. 


This was owing to his ill health. It is remarked of him, that 
though he had great practical skill in his profession, the only con- 
tribution which he made towards the advancement of medical 
knowledge, arose from the circumstances attending his death, 
~ which was caused by a disease so peculiar in its nature, that we do 
not hesitate to give our author’s description of it. 


‘On the 13th of April (1809), he complained of a soreness in his throat ; 
which, however, he thought so lightly of, that he continued his professional 
visits during that and the two following days. In the night of the 15th, 
his throat became worse, in consequence of which he was copiously bled, 
at his own desire, and had a large blister applied over his throat. On the 
evening of the 16th, Dr. Baillie called upon him accidentally, not having 
been apprised of his illness; and, indeed, even then, observed no symptom 
that indicated danger. But the disease advanced in the course of that 
night, and a number of leeches were applied to the throat early in the 
morning. At eleven o’clock in the forenoon, Dr. Baillie again saw him. 

_His countenance was now sunk, his pulse feeble and unequal, his breath- 
ing laborious, and his voice nearly gone. In this lamentable state, he 
wrote upon a piece of paper, that he conceived his windpipe to be the prin- 
cipal seat of his complaint, and that this was the croup. The tonsils 
were punctured, some blood obtained, and a little relief appeared to have 
been derived from the operation. Between four and five o’clock in the 
afternoon, his situation seemed considerably improved ;. but soon afterwards 
a slight drowsiness came on. At eight, the patient’s breathing became 
suddenly more difficult, and in a few minutes he was dead. This was the 
first case of this peculiar affection of the throat that has been distinctly re- 
cognised and described. It was an inflammation of the larynx, or upper 
part of the windpipe, of so insidious a nature, as hitherto to have passed 
unnoticed. 

‘ Although approaching to the well-known complaint called croup, it 
differs in some respects, particularly by the presence of the following symp- 
toms :—Painful deglutition, partial swelling of the fauces, and a perpetually 
increasing difficulty of breathing. The mouth of the Jarynx, or aperture, 
by which air is admitted into the lungs, is so much narrowed, that the vital 
functions are actually extinguished by the stricture. And yet the apparent 
inflammation in the throat is so inconsiderable, that, upon a superficial ob- 
servation, it would hardly be noticed; but in its progress the voice is 
changed, becomes altogether suppressed, and the disease terminates in 
suffocation.’—pp. 148—151. 

The volume closes with a memoir of Dr. Baillie, which we shall 
take leave to pass over, as it is not very long since we paid the tri- 


bute of our most respectful attention to ‘The Life and Works’* of 
that eminent physician. 





* See vol. 108 of the former series of the Monthly Review, p. 83. 
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We believe we are indebted to Dr. Macmichael for this little 
volume ; it is put together in a clear and intelligent manner, and 
must be particularly acceptable to the rising members of the re- 
spectable profession to which he belongs. Works like this, calcu- 
lated to hold forth as examples, the most successful, the most 
virtuous, and the most accomplished worthies of any class of men, 
are peculiarly deserving of commendation, not only for the honour 
which they confer upon the dead, but for the generous incentives 
which they administer to the living. 

We must add, however, that this volume is rendered more ex- 
pensive than it ought to have been, by the very unnecessary intro- 
duction of some dozen of wood cuts, which are so wretchedly exe- 
cuted, that they would disgrace a child’s “ Reading made Easy.” 
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We do not remember to have encountered Mr. Grahame’s name, 
until the present occasion, in the list of candidates for literary 
honours ; and if this be, as we are therefore led to presume, his first 
historical undertaking, we congratulate him on the evidence of 
industry, and the promise of excellence which he has here dis- 
played. We augur well of his powers, from this specimen; and 
though the execution of his work is by no means free from 
blemishes of various kinds, there is sufficient merit in it to convince 
us that he is capable of raising himself to an equality with many of 
the more practised writers of the day. The grave sense which he 
expresses of the historian’s duty, his acknowledged suspicion of his 
own partialities, and the candid spirit which it has evidently been, at 
least, his wish to bring to his task, are all circumstances very much 
in his favour. There can be no doubt that his researches after ma- 
terials for his purpose have been extensive, and that his use of 
authorities has been laborious and careful. And his style, though 
susceptible of improvement, is, in general, clear, simple, and there- 
fore agreeable. Its chief deficiency is in force: but it requires only 
a little more cultivation and revision, to ensure for it the praise of 
perfect correctness, and even of elegance. 

The few marks of bad taste, and defective judgment, which Mr. 
Grahame has betrayed, call rather for friendly admonition than 
severe censure. Without wasting time in the solemn enunciation 
of truisms, we shall not be suspected of disputing that to inculcate 
lessons of religion and morality is the best object of history, as it 
is of all other human knowledge. And the historian who neglects, 
by well-timed conclusions, to render his labours conducive to the 
promotion of virtuous principles of action, loses sight of the highest 
aim of that science which professes to be ‘‘ philosophy teaching by 
examples.” But he who, on the other hand, in the fervour of zeal, 
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insists upon making every political transaction the text for 4 reli- 
gious commentary, only falls into the opposite extreme, and de- 
stroys the weight of all salutary reflection by the mere vulgarity of 
its application. He distracts the attention, or provokes the impa- 
tience of his reader; and where he would piously edify, he only 
heartily disgusts. Men will not, on alli occasions, be forced to 
convert the picture of the past into the study of ethics: they will 
not be formally compelled to receive a religious or moral truth in 
every page of national annals ; and such instruction must be con- 
veyed, if attempted at all, not by didactic precepts, but by pleas- 
ing insinuation. History is not read as a sermon; and its language 
should not be the language of the pulpit—still less of the conventi- 
cle. These necessary maxims of successful and even of useful com- 
position, Mr. Grahame, it seems, has yet to learn: for his whole 
work is largely imbued with devotional unction: as if he had caught 
the very spirit of the old Puritan chroniclers, of whose interminable 
“ pourings forth” he has drunk deep and eagerly ; his own digest 
of the annals of their godly brethren is written in the same strain 
of elaborate piety, and interlarded with the same abundance of 
scriptural allusion. We venture to assure him that all this is not 
in the very best taste; and, what he will allow to be of more im- 
port, that it tends rather to injure than to advance the laudable 
design by which, we doubt not, it has been wholly prompted. 

But a far more serious objection must be taken against the libe- 
rality and sound judgment of Mr. Grahame’s opinions, both in 
political and religious matters. A strong degree of intolerance is 
observable in some of his sentiments ; and this has, perhaps, ori- 
ginated in the same narrowed enthusiasm, which is betrayed in his 
partiality to the tenets of the Puritans. Itis impossible to contem-, 
plate the persecution which drove those sectaries from their native 
land to the deserts of New England, without respect for their con- 
stancy and detestation of their oppressors. But Mr. Grahame has 
transferred his horror at the tyranny of Charles I., and his advisers, 
to an universal aversion for kings and kingly government. Upon 
one occasion he carries this so far as to observe, with a somewhat 
fanatical hatred of monarchy, the expression of which, to say the 
least, is not very decent in an English gentleman, that (vol. i. p. 
495) ‘to come in contact with a king, is a circumstance which 
heaven, it may be hoped, has decreed shall never be possible with- 
in the confines of North America.’ His feelings towards the Church 
of England are scarcely more liberal than his affection for its re- 
gal institutions; and, in observing the ejection of the Puritan 
divines, he uses the opportunity for the charitable remark, that 
‘this act afflicted her (the Church of England) with a decay of in- 
ternal piety, from which, after the lapse of many generations, she 
has even now but imperfectly revived.’ It is to be feared that this 
insidious comment is not unmingled with the spleen of a’national 
and sectarian prejudice, which, in another passage, is suffered 
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unconsciously to disclose itself. It has been asserted by a host of 
English writers, that, owing to this interposition of the magistrate, 
the invasion of supposed rights and established ssions, that 
ensued on the Reformation, was conducted with much greater 
sobriety and equity in England than in Scotland. ‘ But the very 
reverse, adds Mr. Grahame, ‘ appears to me a juster proposition.’ 
The blackened and mouldering ruins of many venerable cathedrals, 
which still remain in Scotland, but to attest the fanatical fury of 
the disciples of John Knox, should, it might be imagined, have 
conducted Mr. Grahame to a different conclusion on the superior 
moderation of his countrymen in the sixteenth century ! 

But these obliquities of opinion are rarely and covertly expressed. 
In one other strain of religious intolerance, Mr. Grahame more 
openly and constantly indulges, without reservation, and, appa- 
rently, without shame: the Church of Rome, her ministers, pro- 
fessors, and tenets, are introduced as often as possible, only to be 
mentioned with all the ridiculous aversion and rancour, which it 
might have been more excuseable for a Puritan of the olden time to 
cherish in his heated imagination, than for an enlightened scholar 
and a Christian of this age, deliberately to entertain and express. 
Even when Mr. Grahame is compelled to acknowledge that the 
principles of toleration were first recognised and practised in the 
new world, by a Roman Catholic colony, he cannot refrain from 
coupling the admission of this indisputable fact with the remark, 
that its author had evinced ‘ a liberality unparalleled in that age, 
and altogether surprising in a Catholic!!’ Mr. Grahame has made 
a general confession of his distrust of his own prejudices: we sug- 
gest it to his candid self-examination to inquire, with such a remark 
for his example, whether want of liberality may not exist even in 
this age, and under other modifications of faith ? 

But, meliora canamus: we turn with more pleasure to describe 
the contents, and to elucidate the general merits, of these volumes ; 
leaving Mr. Grahame to his own reflections on the little proofs of 
his asperity and injustice which we have adduced; and being 
satisfied that his good feeling and principle will teach him to en- 
large the sphere of his charity, and to expand his mental system of 
toleration beyond the narrow and rigid circle of Calvinistic sanc- 
tity. Ina sensible and well written preface, he details the plan 
and objects of the history which he has undertaken, as well as the 
difficulties that have attended his task. These two volumes, he 
informs us, are destined for the first portion of a threefold series of 
works, which, when completed, will form ‘ the History of the United 
States of North America, from the Plantation of the English Colo- 
nies, to the Establishment of their Independence.’ His plan is 
restricted to the history of those provinces of North America (ori- 
ginating, all except New York and Delaware, from British coloni- 
zation), which, at the «ra of the American revolution, were in- 
cluded in the confederacy of the United States: ‘the illustration 
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of the rise and formation of this great republic, being the end of 
his labours.’ The present work, as the introductory part of the 
peer series, embraces the rise of such of those states, compre- 

ended within his general plan, as were founded prior to the 
British revolution in 1688, and traces their progress till that epoch ; 
though :n some instances it has been necessary to carry forward 
the history of particular states rather beyond this precise boundary, 
partly because the influence of the British revolution did not imme- 
diately extend to them, and partly in order to avoid breaking off 
in the midst of any interesting transactions. A second perform- 
ance, for which Mr. Grahame declares that he has already collected 
a considerable mass of materials, will embrace the farther history 
of these earlier states, together with the rise and progress of those 
which were subsequently formed, till the commencement of the 
American revolution. This second work, which, like the present, 
will probably occupy two volumes, Mr. Grahame chooses to con- 
sider—we do not, we confess, exactly see why—as the most difficult 
and important part of his labours. Beyond these, two additional 
volumes, he hopes, will enable him to complete his general plan, 
and embrace the history of the revolutionary war, and the establish- 
ment and consolidation of the North American republic. 

Of the difficulties which he has experienced in collecting suffi- 
cient materials for the volumes before us, Mr. Grahame speaks, 
perhaps, with something of the new-born importance and exag- 
gerated estimate of a young author. He protests that he has been 
obliged to incur a degree of labour and expense, which, had he 
originally foreseen it, he doubts if he could have ventured to en- 
counter. He complains that many valuable works, illustrative 
of the history and statistics, both of particular states, and of the 
whole North American commonwealth, are wholly unknown in the 
British libraries ; and that in the Advocates’ library of Edinburgh, 
for example, there is not a single separate history of Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, or 
Pennsylvania, nor one of the statistical works of Pitkin or Seybert : 
‘but the negative catalogue of the Advocates’ library in this de- 
partment,’ he sarcastically adds, ‘is too copious for farther quota- 
tion.’ Nor is the British Museum, though much richer in its 
collection of American history, free from the same reproach of 
being still exceedingly defective in the same respect. It is cer- 
tainly a little surprising, considering the intimate connection which 
so long subsisted between Great Britain and her American colonies, 
that a greater accumulation of the earlier chronicles of those settle- 
ments is not to be found in our public libraries: but we cannot 
echo the sentiments of Mr. Grahame, when he is induced, by an 
extravagant conception of the paramount value of his subject, to 
pronounce that this is a very discreditable deficiency ; nor can we 
imagine to what portion of the literature of the North American 
republic he alludes, as having ‘long enjoyed a high repute at the 
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seats of learning on the continent of Europe.’ However, this over- 
rated judgment of the magnitude of his enterprise, has had the 
praiseworthy effect of stimulating his exertions ; and he was even 
induced to make a journey to Gottingen, in the hope, which was 
realised, of adding to his materials from the library of that univer- 
sity. 

Tn his arrangement of these two first volumes of the history of 
the North American states, Mr. Grahame has adopted the only 
practicable plan of narration. He has treated of the settlement, rise, 
and early annals, of each colony, until the British revolution of 
1688, in distinct books and separate order. This whole portion of 
his work, therefore, consists of a number of successive histories, 
with little more necessary connection between them, than would be 
observable in the vicissitudes of independent and alien nations. 
We apprehend, indeed, that, even in the second part of his under- 
taking, he will be compelled to persevere in the same plan of sepa- 
ration: for during a period far beyond the revolution of 1688, there 
was still as little.community of action, as little intermingling of 
political feeling and interests, between the colonies, as in their 
origin and first vigorous growth to maturity. The French war of 
seven years, which commenced in 1756, was the first great occa- 
sion whereupon all the provinces acted in concert, and began to 
cultivate that principle of union, which shortly produced such 
gigantic results. The necessity of their common safety against a 
foreign and cruel enemy, suggested their first obligation of fellow- 
ship; and their common spirit of indignant resistance to the oppres- 
sion of the mother-country, soon after naturally cemented the bonds 
of their federation. But with the exception of the four New England 
provinces, which were always more or less associated 1 position 
and by alliance, the colonies continued as disjointed in their poli- 
tical relations ‘during the first half of the eighteenth, as they had 
been to the close of the seventeenth century; and it will not be 
easy for Mr. Grahame to embrace their general annals, in effect 
and with convenience, under a single head, until he shall enter 
upon the events of the seven years’ war. On this account we feel 
some surprise, that he did not extend the first part of his design to 
the opening of that memorable era. It would thus have con- 
ducted the annals of the different provinces to the point, at which 
their several streams may be said to have merged into the fountain 
of the general union. This would have been the far more natural 
division of Mr. Grahame’s subject ; and, besides many other ob- 
vious advantages, it would have very much simplified the execution 
of his complete work. 

In the collection of provincial histories here presented to us, pri- 
ority of colonization has naturally dictated the succession of sub- 


jects. Thus, to the history of Virginia, as the earliest British’ 


settlement on the continent of the New Worid, is the opening book 
devoted. That of the four'New England states occupies the next 
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division, and fills the greater portion of the first volume, which it 
closes. In the second volume, we are carried, in like manner, 
through the settlement and annals of Maryland—North and South 
Carolina—New York—New Jersey—and Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. The history of Georgia, as not colonized until a far later 
epoch than the Revolution of 1688, belongs not at all to this divi- 
sion of time. An appendix, on the state and prospects of the North 
American colonies at the close of the seventeenth century, sums up 
the general subject, and concludes the second volume. 

r. Grahame properly introduces his history of Virginia with a 
rapid and well-executed sketch of the commencement and progress 
of .European discovery in the New World. After this, are briefl 
related, the first disastrous efforts of Raleigh to establish a Britis 
colony on the portion of the American continent, which had been 
named in honour of the virgin queen; and we are thus gradually 
conducted to the more successful enterprise which permanently 
established the earliest British settlement in North America. From 
this, as conveniently as from any other part of the work, we may 
select a page or two, for a single and general example of Mr. Gra- 
hame’s style of narration ; and we cannot choose a more interestin 
or appropriate passage than that which describes the faint and in- 


significant origin of the mighty republic, whose history he has un- 
dertaken to compose : 


‘ The attention of James had been already directed to the advantages 
that might be derived from colonies, at the time when he attempted to 
civilize the more barbarous clans of his ancient subjects, by planting de- 
tachments of industrious traders in the Highlands of Scotland. Well 
pleased to resume a favourite speculation, and willing to encourage a 
scheme that opened a safe and peaceful career to the active genius of his 
new subjects, he listened readily to the application, and, highly com- 
mending the plan, acceded to the wishes of its projectors. Letters-patent 
were issued to Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, Richard Hakluyt, 
and their associates, granting to them those territories in America lying 
on the sea-coast between the 34th and 45th degrees of north latitude, to- 
gether with all islands situated within 100 miles of their shores. The de- 
sign of the patentees is declared to be, “ to make habitation, plantation, 
and to deduce a colony of sundry of our people into that part of America 
commonly called Virginia;” and as the main recommendation of the de- 
sign, it is set forth, that “‘ so noble a work may, by the providence of Al- 
mighty God, hereafter tend to the glory of his Divine Majesty, in propa- 
gating of Christian religion to such people as yet live in darkness and 
miserable ignorance of the true knowledge and worship of God, and may 
in time bring the infidels and savages living in those parts to human civi- 
lity, and to a settled and quiet government.” The patentees were required 
to divide themselves into two distinct companies, the one consisting of 
London adventurers, termed the first, or southern colony; the second, or 
northern colony, composed of merchants belonging to Plymouth and Bris- 
tol. The territory appropriated to the first, or southern colony, was gene- 
rally called Virginia, and retained that appellation after the second, or 
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northern, colony obtained, in 1614, the name of New England. The ad- 
venturers were authorised to transport to their respective territories as 
many English subjects as should be willing to accompany them, and to 
make shipments of arms and provisions for their use, with exemption from 
customs, for the space of seven years. The colonists and their children 
were to enjoy the same liberties and privileges in the Americar settlements, 
as if they had remained or were-born in England. The administration of 
each of the colonies was committed to two Boards of Council; the supreme 
government being vested in a Board resident in England, to be nominated 
by the King, and directed by such ordinances as he might enact for their 
use; and the subordinate jurisdiction devolving on a colonial council, 
equally indebted to the appointment, and subject to the instructions, of the 
King. Liberty to search for and open mines (which, under all the feudal 
governments, were supposed to have been originally reserved by the Sove- 
reign) was conferred on the colonists, with an appropriation of part of the 
produce to the Crown; and the more valuable privilege of unrestrained 
liberty of trade with other nations was also extended tothem. The Presi- 
dent and Council within the colonies were authorised to levy duties on fo- 
reign commodities; which, for 21 years, were to be applied to the use of 
the adventurers, and afterwards to be paid into the royal exchequer. 

‘The terms of this charter strongly illustrate both the charaeter of the 
monarch who granted, and the designs of the persons who procured it. 
Neither of these parties seems to have intended or foreseen the foundation 
of a great and opulent society. The arbitrary spirit of the royal granter is 
discernible, in the subjection of the emigrant body to a corporation in which 
they were not represented, and over whose deliberations they had no con- 
trol. There is, likewise,a manifest inconsistency between the reservation 
to the colonists of all the privileges of Englishmen, and the assumption of 
legislative power by the King, the control of whose legislative functions 
constitutes the most valuable political privilege that Englishmen enjoy. 
But we have no reason to suppose that the charter was unacceptable to the 
patentees; on the contrary, its most objectionable provisions are not more 
congenial to the character of the King, than conformable to the views 
which the leading members of that body plainly appear to have adopted. 
Their object (notwithstanding the more liberal designs professed in the 
charter) was rather to explore the continent, and appropriate its treasures, 
by the agency of a body of adventurers over whom they retained a com- 
plete control, than to establish a permanent and extensive settlement. 
The instructions to the colonial governors, which accompanied the second 
shipment sent out by the London Company, demonstrated (very disagree- 
ably to the wiser emigrants, and very injuriously to the rest), that the chief 
objects of their concern were not patient industry and colonization, but ter- 
ritorial discovery and immediate gain. In furtherance of these views, they 


took care, by mixing no women with the first emigrants, to retain the 


colony in dependence upon England for its supplies of men, and to give 
free scope to the cupidity and the roving spirits of minds undivided by 
hopes, and unfixed by the comforts dnd attachments of domestic 
ife. 

‘Lightly as we must esteem the wisdom and liberality of James’s insti- 
tutions, it will enhance our estimate of the difficulty of his task, and abate 
our censure of his performance, if we compare him, as a maker of consti- 
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tutions, with the most eminent philosopher that England has produced, 
aidéd, too, by the knowledge and experience of: an additional century, 
The materials for this judgment will be supplied, when the progress of our 
history shall have reached the settlement of Carolina; but 1 will venture to 
anticipate it by aflirming that, unfortunately for the credit of philosophy, 
the productidn of James will rather gain than lose by comparison with the 
performance of Locke. 
* * * * % *% # * 





‘The London Company, to which the plantation of the southern colony | 
was committed, applied themselves immediately to the formation of a set- 
tlement. But though many persons of distinction were included amon 
the proprietors, their funds, at first, were scanty, and their first efforts pro- 
portionally feeble. Three small vessels, of which the largest did not ex- 





ceed 100 tons burden, under the command of Captain Newport, formed 
the first squadron that was to execute what had been so long and so vainly 
attempted; and sailed, with a hundred and five men, destined to remain in 
America. Several of these were of distinguished families, particularly George 
Percy, a brother of the Earl of Northumberland ; and several were officers 
of reputation, of whom we may notice Bartholomew Gosnold, the navi- 
gator, and Captain John Smith, one of the most remarkable persons of 
an age that was prolific of memorable men. 

‘Thus, at length, after a research fraught with perplexity and disap- 
pointment, but I hope not devoid of interest, into the sources of the great 
transatlantic commonwealth, we have reached the first inconsiderable spring, 
whose progress, feebly opposed to innumerable obstructions, and nearly di- 
verted in its very outset, yet always continuous, expands, under the eye of 
patient inquiry, into the majestic stream of American population. After 
the lapse of 110 years from the discovery of the continent by Cabot, and 
22 years after its first occupation by Raleigh, were the number of the En- 
glish colonists limited to 105; and this handful of men proceeded to exe- 
cute the arduous task of peopling a remote and uncultivated land, covered 
with woods and marshes, and inhabited only by tribes of savages and beasts 
of prey. Under the sanction of a charter, which bereaved Englishmen of 
their most valuable rights, and banished from the American constitution the 
first principles of liberty, were the foundations laid of the colonial great- 
ness of England, and of the freedom and prosperity of America. From 
this period, or at least very shortly after, a regular and connected histo 
arises out of the progress of Virginia and New England, the twoeldest-born |» 
colonies, by whose example all the others were engendered, and under 
whose shelter they were successively planted and reared. | 

‘ Newport and his squadron, pursuing, for some unknown reason, the 
ancient circuitous track to America, did not accomplish their voyage in a 
shorter period than four months; but its termination was rendered peculi- 
arly fortunate, by the effect of a storm which over-ruled their destination to 
Roanoak, and carried them into the bay of Chesapeak. As they advanced 
into the bay that seemed to invite their approach, they beheld all the ad- 
vantages of this spacious haven, replenished by the waters of so many great 
rivers, that fertilise the soil of that extensive district of America, and afford- 
ing commodious inlets into the interior parts, facilitate their foreign com- 
merce and mutual communication. Newport first landed on a promontory 
forming the southern boundary of the bay, which, in honour of the Prince 
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of Wales, he named Cape Henry. Thence, coasting the southern shore, he 
entered a river which the natives called Powhatan, and explored its banks 
for the space of forty miles from its mouth, Strongly impressed with the 
superior advantages of the coast and region to which they had been thus 
happily conducted, the adventurers unanimously determined to make this 
the place of their abode. They gave to their infant settlement, as well as to 
the neighbouring river, the name of their king; and James-Town retains 


the distinction of being the oldest existing habitation of the English in 
America.’—vol. i1., pp. 39 —47. 


This infant settlement was shortly reinforced by fresh emigra- 
tions ; and, in-1609, two years after its establishment, a on pea of 
500 persons had gradually been collected. From that period,and from 
a foundation so humble, did the young colony, favoured by an ad- 
vantageous site and a fertile soil, steadily increase in numbers and 
strength, notwithstanding all the checks and vicissitudes of fortune 
which it was doomed to encounter. In the history of most of the 
earlier British settlements in America, the same succession of cala- 
mities, and the same alternation of fairer intervals of prosperity, are 
observable ; and the domestic annals of one colony differ little from 
those of all the rest. The pestilential and epidemical diseases, inci- 
dental to new countries, occasional scarcity of food, and even posi- 
tive famine ; internal dissentions among themselves, and sanguinary 
wars with the barbarous Indians around them,—such are the prin- 
cipal calamities which appear to have alone diversified the struggles 
of the first colonists with the difficulties of their lot, in their various 
seats. Details of such occurrences are worthy of record, and must 
be read, to observe the progression of history: but the mind natu- 
rally dismisses them, to arrive at their general results ; and the fre- 
quent repetition of the same course of events, cannot fail to extin- 
guish interest and weary attention. Mr. Grahame has done well in 
giving a full and minute relation of the civil and domestic fortunes 
of each state of the North American confederation, from its first set- 
tlement: because it was his duty, in the business of professed his- 
tory, to consult the preservation of valuable facts, rather than their 
mere novelty or variety ; and his records of the general republic 
would have been incomplete and unsatisfactory without these par- 
ticulars. But, as not being ourselves pledged to the responsibility 
rs his office, we may be excused from imitating the prolixity of his 
details. 

In a general survey of the rise of the North American states, infinite- 
ly the most interesting and attractive object of consideration, is the 
dissimilar history of the growth of their liberties. It is very curious 
to observe, that scarcely in any two colonies were these asserted and 
acquired in the same manner. In some provinces, the general pro- 
perty of the soil, and the delegated powers of government, had been 
committed, by the arbitrary will of the sovereign, to chartered com- 
panies; in some, the same signorial rights had been assigned to 
noble and other individual proprietors; in one instance, the mere 
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fortune of foreign conquest had regulated the exercise of dominion ; 
and, finally, in those states which were afterwards most distin- 
guished by the assertion of republican freedom, little more than the 
royal sufferance had been gained by the original emigrants for their 
only tenure of possession, and political existence. Yet, out of these 
Opposite and incongruous elements, was the universal structure of 
democratic independence to be erected ; and before the close of the 
17th century, the common form of an internal representative con- 
stitution had been secured to every British colony in North America. 
Totally different as was the primary composition of many of these 
societies, the people were, # scone from the outset, animated in all 
by the same manly spirit of independence; and they were alike 
enabled successfully to establish the mghts of freemen, by the 
— accidents of revolution :—or, to speak from deeper reflec- 
tion, by the inscrutable designs of that Power, which silently pre- 
sides over the destiny of empires. 

The liberties of Virginia were more the apparent growth of 
chance, than those of most of the other colonies. The proprietor- 
ship of that country, at its settlement, was vested by James I. in 
a royal corporation in England. A mere unauthorised act of one 
of the governors appointed by that company, established a repre- 
sentative system in the young colony, so early as the year 1619; 
and an institution so congenial to the character of Englishmen, 
when planted by their hands in America, soon grew to the soil, 
which it was to overshadow with its blessings. The controlling 
jurisdiction of the Virginia Company, in England, was anything 
but favourable to the liberties of the colonists ; and it was, perhaps, 
fortunate, that a dispute between James and that body, produced 
the arbitrary dissolution of its charter, by the monarch. The co- 
lonists were now at the mercy of the crown; and they suffered 
many inflictions of the royal tyranny, both from James and his son; 
until, in a moment of conciliation, just before the rupture between 
Charles and the parliament, the king, inconsistently, restored the 
representative constitution of Virginia, and thus bound the colo- 
nists in enthusiastic gratitude and devotion to his cause. Feeble 
as was their power, they still refused, after the death of Charles, 
to acknowledge the government of the parliament; and an arma- 
ment from England was necessary to reduce them to obedience. 
Virginia, therefore, experienced the severity of Cromwell; and on 
his death, without waiting for the overthrow of his government in 
England, the colony broke out in open revolt, and erected the 
royal standard: so that it was, long after, the boast of the Vir- 
ginians, that they had been ‘the last among British subjects to 
renounce, and the first to resume, their allegiance to the crown.’ 
Their loyalty was, after a few years, ill-rewarded -by Charles II.; 
and, under both that ungrateful monarch, and his brother, they 
were oppressed by various acts of despotic power. Long before the 
revolution of 1688, they had been sufficiently weaned from their 
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loyalty to the house of Stuart : but the forms of their representative 
constitution had been preserved ; and the settlement of the liberties 
of the mother-country, extended a corresponding security to those 
of the colonies. 

The constitutional history of the New England States is far more 
imposing and consistent, than that of Virginia. All these four pro- 
vinces—Massachusets, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island—were colonised by the Puritans, who gladly availed them- 
selves of permission to escape from persecution in the mother- 
country, to the solitudes of the New World. It is the stern inde- 
pendence of political spirit, and the conscientious sincerity of these 
men, which have won, for their memories, the admiration and 
honour of more enlightened times, and extended, though it cannot 
redeem, the reproach of their own intolerant fanaticism. The 
levelling character of their religious tenets, which rejected obe- 
dience to an episcopal establishment, had communicated itself to 
their political opinions; and they became easily the disciples and 
champions of republican equality. In this two-fold temper of mind, 
were their societies framed ; and their first acts, on landing in 
America, were to realise for themselves a democratic constitution of 
church and state. To the doctrines which they had espoused, they 
were ever after staunch and true: the cause of the parliament, in 
the civil war, was their own; their adherence to it was perfectly 
justifiable and natural; and the treatment which they had expe- 
rienced, after the restoration of Charles II., was calculated to 
deepen and perpetuate that aversion for monarchy, which was never 
eradicated from the hearts of their descendants. _ 

The principles of furious intolerance, which the Puritans carried 
to New England, exhibit their religious, in a far less defensible 
light than their political, conduct. They had, themselves, been 
the victims of persecution, for conscience’ sake; yet they had no 
sooner constituted an independent society of their own, than they 
cruelly denied to others that liberty of worship which they had as- 
serted for themselves. Their expulsion of all who presumed to dis- 
sent from their own narrow articles of orthodoxy ; their fierce persecu- 
tion of the Quakers especially ; their superstitious and sanguinary 
proceedings, on absurd accusations of witchcraft; are revolting 
circumstances in their history, throughout the whole of the 17th 
century. The best apology which has been attempted, for their 
persecuting spirit, can plead only that they acted in strict conso- 
nance, both with their own professions, and with the feelings and 
opinions of their age: a miserable argument for the defence of their 
humanity and justice, if these qualities are to be estimated by any 
fixed principles of morals, and not by the uncertain and shifting 
standard of fanatical passion. 

But even this sorry apology is, in fact, denied to the Puritans, 
by the example of a contemporary colony ; and the history of the 
settlement of Maryland, offers a bright contrast of the purest and 
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most enlightened spirit of toleration, to the gloomy picture of per- 
secution in New England. In the year 1632, Maryland was colo- 
nized, under a proprietory grant from Charles I. to Lord Baltimore. 
That nobleman was of the Roman Catholic persuasion, and the 
colonists whom he established in the province, were exclusivel 
composed of a body of gentlemen and inferior persons of the same 
faith. The first act of Lord Baltimore’s legislation, was to proclaim 
an universal toleration, to all orders of Christians in the new 
colony, with an absolute exclusion of all political distinctions, or 
preponderance of any particular church or sect. In a congenial 
spirit, this enlightened and amiable nobleman promoted the estab- 
lishment of a representative constitution; and a solemn act of the 
colonial assembly, in 1649, confirmed into law his original purpose 
of toleration. Under the blessings of civil and religious liberty, in 
its best, and only true signification, Maryland was soon converted, 
from a dreary wilderness into a prosperous colony. But it is pain- 
ful to relate the ultimate effects of the liberal and benevolent sys- 
tem which had been introduced by a Roman Catholic proprietor, 
and ratified by a Roman Catholic population. 


‘ Unfortunately, (says Mr. Grahame), a great proportion even of those who 
were constrained to seek refuge among the Catholics, from the persecu- 
tions of their own Protestant brethren, carried with them into exile the 
same intolerance of which themselves had been the victims: and the 
Presbyterians, and other dissenters, who now began to flock in consider- 
able numbers from Virginia to Maryland, gradually formed a Protestant 
confederacy against the interests of the original settlers ; and, with ingra- 
titude still more odious than their injustice, projected the abrogation, not 
only of the Catholic worship, but of every part of that system of toleration, 
under whose shelter they were enabled to conspire its downfall. But 
though the Catholics were thus ill-requited by their Protestant guests, it 
would be a mistake to suppose, that the calamities that subsequently de- 
solated the province, were produced by the toleration which her assembl 
now established ; or that the Catholics were really losers by this act of 
justice and liberality. From the disposition of the prevailing party in 
England, and the state of the other colonial settlements, the catastrophe 
that overtook the liberties of the Maryland Catholics, could not possibly 
have been evaded: and if the virtue they now displayed was unable to 
avert their fate, it exempted them, at least, from the reproach of deserving 
it; it redoubled the guilt and scandal incurred by their adversaries, and 
achieved for themselves a reputation, more lasting and honourable than 
political triumph, or temporal elevation.’ 


On the constitutional history of North and South Carolina, 
which occupy the next division of Mr. Grahame’s subject, we ma 
observe, that his account of the rise of the liberties of the former 
province, is a narrative of more than ordinary interest in its depart- 
ment, from the very able analysis which he offers, of the constitu- 
tion projected ‘by Locke, for the colony, by the desire of the pro- 
prietory company of government. The history of New York is far 
less attractive: for that province was only subjected to British 
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colonization during the few last years of the period to which these 
volumes are restricted. Having the admirable burlesque chronicle 
of Knickerbocker fresh in our recollection, we cannot but sympa- 
thise in the embarrassment expressed. in a note, half ed half 
in jest, by Mr. Grahame, at the anticipation of his theme, by the 
humour of Washington Irving. 


‘ Founders of ancient colonies have sometimes been deified by their suc - 
cessors. New York is, perhaps, the only commonwealth whose founders 
have been covered with ridicule, from the same quarter. It is impossible 
to read the ingenious and diverting romance, entitled, ‘ Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York,’ without wishing that the author had put, either a 
little more, or a little less, truth in it; and that his talent for humour and 
sarcasm had found another subject than the dangers, hardships, and vir- 
tues, of the ancestors of his national family. It must be unfavourable to 
patriotism to connect historical recollections with ludicrous associations ; 
but the genius of Mr. Irving has done this so effectually, that it is difficult 
to read the names of Wouter Van Twiller, of Corlear, and of Peter Stuy- 
vesant, without a smile; or to see the free and happy colonists of New 
York enslaved by the forces of a despot, without a sense of ridicule, that 
abates the resentment which injustice should excite, and the sympathy 
which is due to misfortune. Yet Stuyvesant was a gallant and generous 
man; and Corlear softened the miseries of war, and mitigated the wrath 
of man by his benevolence. If this writer had confined his ridicule to the 
wars, or rather bloodless buffetings and squabbles of the Dutch and the 
Swedes, his readers would have derived more unreproved enjoyment from 
his performance. Probably my discernment of the unsuitableness of Mr. 
Irving’s mirth, is quickened by a sense of personal wrong; as I cannot 
help feeling that he has by anticipation ridiculed my topic, and parodied 
my narrative. If Sancho Panza had been a real governor, misrepresented 
by the wit of Cervantes, his future historian would have found it no easy 
matter to bespeak a grave attention to the annals of his administration.’— 
vol. ii., p. 510. 


The reader will find much valuable matter in the remainin 
books of Mr. Grahame’s series, and particularly in the last, wha 
is devoted to the colonization of Pennsylvania, and admirably illus- 
trates the mingled virtues.and imperfections which characterised 
the benevolent founder of that colony. 





Art. X. Travels in Mesopotamia; including a Journey from Aleppo, 
across the Euphrates to Orfah (the Ur of the Chaldees), through 
the Plains of the Turcomans, to Diarbekr, in Asia Minor ; from thence 
to Mardin, on the borders of the Great Desert, and by the Tigris to 
Mousul and Bagdad: with researches on the ruins of Babylon, , Ni- 

‘neveh, Arbela, Ctesiphon, and Selencia. By J. S. Buckingham. 
4to. pp. 571. London: Colburn. 1827. 


THE name of Mesopotamia was chiefly applied by the Greeks, to 
that tract of Asia which occupies what may be called the Delta, 
formed by the Euphrates and the Tigris. It is a country peculiarly 
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interesting, as it contains the ruins of several cities mentioned in the 
sacred writings, and as some of its inhabitants still retain the man- 
ners and customs which prevailed there in the earliest ages of the 
world ; thus affording an uninterrupted mass of evidence to attest the 
accuracy and authenticity of those inspired productions. It is a- 
country, too, which our modern Asiatic travellers have unaccount- 
ably neglected, though most have, either on the one side or the 
other, traversed its outskirts. No doubt, the difficulties and dan- 
ere attendant on a journey through the most interesting parts of 
esopotamia, must have had their share in deterring our enterprisin 
countrymen from undertaking this Herculean labour. The whole of 
its territory is overrun with armed and well-mounted tribes; who, 
under the pretext of levying imposts upon the caravans which pass 
through their different districts, plunder them in the most audacious 
manner, and apparently to such an extent, that the merchant who 
sets out with a considerable venture, finds himself nearly stripped 
of all his property before he arrives at his destination. 

The real amount of the depredations committed by these roaming 
banditti, 1s in itself, sufficiently great : of course it is not a little 
exaggerated in the complaints of those who suffer ; and in conse- 
quence, the whole country has obtained so infamous a name, that 
a stranger, who attempts to travel through it, must make up his 
mind to expose his life to more than the common perils of a 
desert. 

We cannot, therefore, too highly applaud the spirit which in- 
duced Mr. Buckingham to undertake, and enabled him, under cir- 
cumstances sometimes of the most adverse nature, to complete a 
journey through this dangerous, yet most inviting district of Asia. 
If he has not given so perfect, and so minute an account of its actual 
condition, at the time he visited it, as we might have wished to re- 
ceive, yet, he has gone farther towards the attainment of that ob- 
ject, than many travellers could have done in his situation. This 
present work is by far better written, in point of style, and in 
reference to those little picturesque details of manners and of 
scenery, than any of his former volumes. It abounds also with per- 
sonaladventures, some of them highly romantic and amusing, which 
impart great variety and animation to his narrative. 

We have to complain, however, of one great and pervading 
blemish in this volume ; it.is, to speak within a fair compass, lite- 
rally burthened with a quantity of matter, from which a moiety 
might be abstracted, without the slightest injury to the work. On 
the contrary, we think, that the volume would have been much 
more popular, had Mr. Buckingham limited his pages to the ob- 
servations and incidents strictly appertaining to his own journey. 
Instead of doing this, he has thought fit to make his — a his- 
tory of Mesopotamia, almost from the period of the flood, to his 


own time. Not content with describing towns and villages, ruins 
and mountains, as they appeared to his own eye, he presents to the 
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reader, either in the body of his composition, or in foot notes, that 
often reach near the confines of a whole page, under the protection 
of two or thee lines of text, elaborate digests of the researches made 
by former travellers; and very frequently long extracts from the 
volumes in which they have recarded them. The Rabbi Benjamin, 
of Tudela, who travelled through Mesopotamia, in 1170, and whose 
accuracy Mr. Buckingham, everywhere, thinks it necessary to at- 
test; Dr. Rauwolff, a German, who visited the country in 1530, 
and Niebuhr, also a German, who traversed it in 1760, are his 
great authorities. From these he borrows copiously ; nor does he 
disdain to take a leaf, now and then, from the Bibliothéque Orien- 
tale, from Rousseau, and even from Gibbon; as if these, and the 
other numerous sources from which he replenishes his stores, were 
inaccessible to any reader who has any disposition to go deeply 
into the history of Mesopotamia. 

What we want from a modern traveller, and what, on opening his 
book, we expect to find in it, is a modern account of the countries 
which have been the scene of his labours. Unquestionably, such 
details concerning celebrated ruins, or sections of territory, as may 
connect their history with the cbservations of former travellers, are 
essentially necessary ; but that necessity forms no excuse for giving, 
also, great portions of the works of those writers into the bargain. 
So extensive have been Mr. Buckingham’s obligations in this way, 
that we assert, without fear of contradiction, that one half of his 
present volume might have been written by him, if he had never 
been farther from his residence than the British Museum. 

From some motive or other, which we do not pretend to divine, 
it seems to have been an object with this author, to produce a 
thick quarto of nearly six hundred pages. But his own personal 
acquisitions of knowledge during his journey through Mesopota- 
mia, not having been susceptible of extension beyond two, or at 
most, three hundred pages, how does he proceed to work? When 
he arrives at a town, or at any place celebrated in antiquity, he 
takes the earliest opportunity of per Te ht for which we yield 
him due praise: he next sits down and makes his notes, and con- 
nects with them all that he can find recorded by others concerning 
the objects of his inquiry. But he goes farther than this. In 
some instances, he presents us with copious details of places which 
he never visited at all, and never even saw at a distance. As 
for instance, how does he treat Sinjar, or Singara, which was a 
celebrated military post during the contest for universal empire? 
Mr. Buckingham, on his journey to Mousul, obtained a transient 
view of the mountain which took its name from that town, or 
rather, perhaps, gave the town its own name; and without being 
able to visit it, or even to verify a single assertion made by any 
former writer’about it, strait goes he (p. 260), to Cellarius, to the 
Memoires of the French Academy, des Inscriptions, et Belles Lettres, 
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to Gibbon, to Ammianus Marcellinus, to his friend Benjamin, and 
others, for a most erudite account of the said Singara. 

Neither does it seem to concern him much, whether the town or 
village which the labours of others have enabled him to describe, 
be worthy of his attention, or the reverse. For instance, he can- 
didly acknowledges, that Monsul appeared to him as being, ‘on the 
whole, the worst built, and, altogether, the least interesting city, 
especially considering its large size, that he had seen in the East.’ 
p- 281. Does he, therefore, dismiss it with laudable brevity? No 
such thing. Mousul must be taxed, at least, for twelve pages, and 
forthwith he applies again to the Jew,—the inexhaustible Benjamin 
of Tudela; to the Sieur Boullaye-le-Gouz, whose name, we protest, 
we never heard before; to Otter and others; and the requisite 
quantity of matter appears spread out before him, as if at the call 
of a magician. 

This superfluous congregation of details is so much the vice of 
authorship, at the present day, that we trust we may be excused for 
having thus far dwelt upon, what we conceive to be, so serious a 
blemish in the volume before us. It is the less pardonable in Mr. 
Buckingham, as he is no tyro in the art of writing, and has, we 
believe, even occasionally wielded, with no mean success, the 
sceptre of criticism. Besides, he informs us, that he had, generally, 
better opportunities for making his observations, and greater facili- 
ties for preserving them, during his journey in Mesopotamia, than 
on any former occasion. ‘It was performed,’ he says, ‘ without the 
pleasure and advantage of a European friend, companion, interpre- 
ter, or attendant of any sort; the dress, manners, and language of 
the country were adopted, and continued throughout the whole of 
the way ; and the utmost care was taken to ensure as much accu- 
racy as was attainable, by recording all the observations that sug- 
gested themselves, while fresh on the memory, and amid the scenes 
and events which gave them birth.’ 

It was towards the latter end of May, 1816,that Mr. B. commenced 
his journey from Aleppo; his object being to proceed from that 
city by Orfah, Mardin, and Mousul, to Bagdad, on his way to India. 
This was, it must be owned, rather a circuitous course for a gen- 
tleman employed, as Mr. Buckingham then was, upon a mercantile 
mission, of great importance to his principals. But, we must pre- 
sume that no other route was, at that time, practicable for him, and 
we, at least, have no right to complain, if he preferred the gratifica- 
tion of his curiosity to the immediate execution of his duties. For 
this purpose, he joined the party of Hadjee Abd-el-Rakhman, a 
wealthy merchant of Mousul, who was returning to his native city, 
with merchandise, from the pilgrimage at Mecca. He had thus the 
advantage of accompanying a small caravan, which was destined 
for the route already mentioned. 


Nothing worthy of notice presented itself in the early part of the 
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journey, unless our matronly readers think that a singular operation 
for making butter, which was witnessed at a village called Okte- 
reen, has a claim upon their attention. 


‘In an hour from Oktereen, we came to another village of the same 
name, each of these being called by that of the district in which they 
stand. The pointed dome-tops to the dwellings were now no longer seen, 
all the houses being flat-roofed, with terraces, As we stopped at this 
place to drink milk, ye had au opportunity of seeing the method followed 
by its inhabitants in making butter. The milk is first put into a goat’s 
skin, without being scalded, and a small space is left in this for air and . 
motion; the skin is then hung by cords to a peg in the side of the wall, or 
suspended to a sort of sheers, formed by three poles, in the open court ; 
it is then pushed to and fro, until its motion in the skin shall have been 
sufficient to churn it; when the watery part is thrown off, and the thick 
part stirred by the hand until it becomes of the oiliness and consistency re- 
quired. Such of the women as we saw here were really handsome ; all of 
them were unveiled, and displayed blooming complexions and agreeable 
features, not disfigured by stains of any kind. As an additional charm, 
they were remarkably clean and well dressed, with white or red trowsers, 
white upper garments, wreaths of gold coin across their foreheads, and 
their long black hair hanging in tresses over their shoulders.’—pp. 9. 


On the third day after its departure, the caravan was attacked 
by a predatory troop of horsemen, and was thus compelled to form 
a slight anticipation of the dangers which it was subsequently fated 
to encounter. Mr. Buckingham’s description of the scene that 
followed is striking and picturesque, and it will afford the reader a 
pretty good general idea of rencontres of this kind. 


‘We had scarcely left Shahaboor an hour behind us, before we were 
alarmed by a troop of horsemen making towards the caravan, in full speed, 
from the southward. The camels were widely scattered, so much so, that 
there seemed to be a distance of nearly two miles between their extremes. 
The design of the enemy being to attack and cut off the rear, all who were 
mounted rushed towards that quarter, leaving only the men on foot, who | 
were armed, to protect the other parts. The enemy checked their horses, 
advanced, retreated, wheeled, and manceuvred on the plain, with great 
skill; and, as they were all mounted on very beautiful animals, it formed 
as fine a display of horsemanship as I had ever witnessed. 

On the other hand, nothing could exceed the confusion and disorder 
which prevailed in our train. As there was no acknowledged leader, a 
hundred voices were heard at once, all angry at not being attended to: 
the women and children shrieked, the asses brayed at the noise of other 
animals, and the men set up the wildest shouts of defiance. When our 
enemies, however, betrayed fear, it was the moment chosen by those at- 
tacked to affect courage; and, accordingly, all who were dismounted, 
young and old, came out from among the camels, behind which they had 
before taken shelter: and those who had muskets without powder, of which 
there were several, borrowed a charge or two of their neighbours, and idly 
wasted it in the air. There were at least 200 balls discharged in this way 
in the course of the hour that the Turcomans harassed us, by changing 
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their apparent point of attack, and flying round us with the velocity of the 
wind. 


‘ This skirmish had, at least, the effect of exciting exaggerated ideas of 
our force, and of inducing the enemy to abandon their design, though 
they were twice near enough for us to distinguish their features, or within 
short pistol-shot; but, from the rapidity of their movements, they all es- 
caped unhurt. Their number, as nearly as we could estimate them, seemed 
to be about fifty; all well mounted, and armed with a short lance, a mus- 
ket, pistols, and sabre. Had they persevered in theig original design, and 
not given us time to form, their success would have been easy: for, in the 
whole of our party, we did not muster more than a hundred stand of arms; 
and these were so disunited, and so unskilfully used, that they must have 
failed in repelling, though they might have annoyed, the attacking force. 
The alarm, however, was in some degree a benefit, as it occasioned the 
straggling individuals of the caravan to keep closer order; for, before this, 
each seemed to follow his own pace, without reference to the general secu- 
rity, and undisturbed by any thought of danger.’—pp. 13, 14. : 


This predatory band was composed of Turcomans, a tribe who 
are said to hold the same position on the borders of Turkey, as the 
Bedouins on the confines of Syria. They are, however, much more 
wealthy, as well as more stationary, than the latter, though their 
chief hole is in tents, which still preserve the most primitive form. 
Each of these domiciles occupies a space of about 30 feet square, 
and is formed by one large awning, which is sustained by 24 small 
poles, in four rows, of six each, the ends of the awning being drawn 
out by cords, fastened to pegs in the ground. Lach of these poles 
gives a pointed form to the part of the awning which it supports, 
and hence the outside looks like a number of umbrella-shops, or 
small Chinese spires. The half of this square is open in front, and 
at the sides, having two rows of poles clear, and the third is closed 
by areeded partition, behind which is the apartment for the females, 
surrounded entirely by matting. 

We have followed Mr. Buckingham in the description of these 
tents, because, in the first place, we entirely agree with him in 
thinking that they present a perfect outline of the most ancient tem- 
ples, and the model from which the first architectural works of those 
countries were taken. ‘ We have here,’ he justly observes, ‘ an open 
portico of an oblong form, with two rows of columns of six each in 
front, and the third engaged in the wall that enclosed the body of 
the tent all round ; the first corresponding to the porticoes of temples; 
and the last, as well in its design as in the sacredness of its appro- 
priation, to the sanctuaries of the most remote antiquity.’ In the 
next place, the description of these tents answers precisely to that 
of the tent in which Abraham received the three angels. The pas- 
sage in Genesis, in which this interview is described, receives, we 
think, the clearest possible illustration from Mr. Buckingham. Af- 
ter relating the hospitable reception which he and his companions 
met with from a chieftain of the tribe, in the great plain of Barak, 
he thus proceeds :-— 
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‘Others of the caravan, seeing us halted here as they passed, alighted 
likewise, and took their seats without invitation, all being received with 
the same welcome salute, until the party amounted to 26 in number.— 
While we were talking of the Turcomans, who had alarmed us on our 
way, a meal was preparing within; and soon afterwards, warm cakes, 
baked on the hearth, cream, honey, dried raisins, butter, lebben, and 
wheat boiled in milk, were served to the company. Neither the Sheikh 
himself nor any of his family partook with us, but stood around, to wait 
upon their guests, tltough among those who sat down to eat were two 
Indian fakirs, or beggars, a Christian pilgrim from Jerusalem, and the 
slaves and servants of Hadjee Abd-el-Rakhman, all dipping their fingers 
into the same dish. Coffee was served to us in gilded china cups, and sil- 
ver stands or finjans, and the pipes of the Sheikh and his son were filled 
and offered to those who had none. 

‘If there could be traced a resemblance between the form of this tent, 
and that of the most ancient buildings of which:we have any knowledge, 
our reception there;no less exactly corresponded to the picture of the most 
ancient manners, of which we have any detail. When the three angels 
are said to have appeared to Abraham in the plains of Mamre, he is repre- 
sented, as sitting in the tent-door in the heat of theday. ‘‘ And when he 
saw them, he ran to meet them from the tent-door, and bowed himself to- 
wards the ground.” ‘ And Abraham hastened info the ‘tent, unto Sarah, 
and said, ‘ Make ready quickly three measures of fine meal, knead it, and 
make cakes upon the hearth.’ And he took butter and milk, and the calf 
which he had dressed, and set it before them, and he stood by them under 
the tree, and they did eat.” When inquiry was made after his wife, he 
replied, ‘ Behold she is in the tent.” And when it was promised him that 
~ Sarah should have a son, it is said, “‘ And Sarah heard in the tent-door, 
which was behind him.” The angels are represented as merely passengers 
in their journey, like ourselves: for the rites of hospitality were shewn to 
them, before they had made their mission known. At first sight they 
were desired to halt and repose, to wash their feet, as they had apparently 
walked, and rest beneath the tree, while bread should be brought them to 
comfort their hearts. ‘‘ And after that,” said the good old Patriarch, 
“shall ye pass on, for therefore are ye come unto your servant;” so that 
the duty of hospitality to strangers seems to have been as well and as 
mutually understood in the earliest days, as it is in the same country at 

resent. 

; ‘The form of Abraham’s tent, as thus described, seems to have been 
exactly like the one in which we sit; for in both, there was a shaded open 
front, in which he could sit in the heat of the day, and yet be seen from 
afar off; and the apartment of the females, where Sarah was, when he 
stated her to be within the tent, was immediately behind this, wherein she 
prepared the meal for the guests, and from whence she listened to their 
prophetic declaration.”—pp. 18, 19. 

Mr. Buckingham, in noticing some of the very pecaliar customs 
of the Turcomans, mentions the extraordinary method which they 
adopt for the cure of a fever. They sew the patient tightly up in 
the hot skin of an ox, freshly flayed for the occasion ; they after- 
wards cover him with blankets and carpets, and then, sometimes, 
even sit upon him until he is in danger of suffoeation. An odd mode 
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this, one should think, for the cure of a fever. The jealousy of the 
Turcomans, regarding the honour of their women, who are in general 
distinguished for their beauty, is another strong characteristic of that 
people. Our author mentions, in proof of this, a curious incident, 
which, even in the East, would have been deemed too romantic for 
credibility, had itnot been given upon the most respectable authority. 


‘Two young persons of the same tribe, loved each other, and were be- 
trothed in marriage: their passion was open and avayved, and known to all 
their friends, who had consented to their union, and even fixed the period 
for its celebration. It happened, one evening, that they met, accidentally, 
alone, but in sight of all the tents: they stopped a moment to speak to 
each other; and were on the point of passing on, when the brothers of the 
girl, perceiving it, rushed out, with arms in their hands, te avenge their dis- 
grace. The young man took to flight, and escaped with a musket-wound ; 
but the poor girl received five balls in her body, besides being mangled by 
the daggers of her own brothers, who had aimed to plunge them in her 
heart; and when she fell, they abandoned her carcase to the dogs ! 

‘The young man gained the tent of a powerful friend, the chief of an- 
other tribe, encamped near them, and told his story ; begging that he would 
assist him with a troop of horse, to enable him to rescue the body of his 
love from its present degradation. He went, accompanied by some of his 
own people, and found life still remaining. He then repaired to the tent 
of her enraged brothers, and asked them why they had done this? They 
replied, that they could not suffer their sister to survive the loss of her 
honour, which had been stained by her stopping to talk with her intended 
husband, on the public road, before her marriage. The lover demanded 
her body for burial; when her brothers, suspecting the motive, exclaimed, 
*“* What, is she not yet lifeless ?—then we will finish this work of death ;” 
and were rushing out to execute their purpose, when the youth caused the 
troop of horsemen, sent to aid his purpose, to appear, and threatened in- 
stant death to him who should first stir to interrupt his design. The young 
girl was conveyed to his tent, and, after a series of kind attentions, slowly 
recovered. 

‘ During her illness, the distracted lover, now expelled from his own 
tribe, came, under cover of the night, to see her; and, weeping over her 
wounds, continually regretted that he had been so base as to seek his safet 
in flight, and not to have died in defending her. She as heroically replied, 
‘“‘ No! No! It is my highest happiness that I have suffered, and that you 
have escaped ; we shall both live, and Heaven will yet bless us with many 
pledges of our lasting love.” This really happened; the girl recovered, was 
married to her impassioned swain, and they are still both alive, with a nu- 
merous family of children.’—pp, 21, 22. 

On the entry of the caravan into the city of Orfah, they were en- 
tertained in the most hospitable manner by several of the Hadjee’s 
friends. Among the amusements provided forthem, Mr. Buckingham 
describes what must be considered amongst us, at least, as a dance of 
a very licentious nature. But Mr. Buckingham is not satisfied with 
representing the character of this dance alone; he thinks it right 
to add, in a note, (p. 58,) a sort of epitome of all the most indecent 
exhibitions of this kind which are recorded in history. We cannot 
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understand the reason of this: it did not necessarily belong to his 
subject ; and he can only have introduced it from some supposition 
- that it will add an attraction to his work, in the eyes of a certain 
class of readers. If so, we can only observe, that his resources must 
be as limited as his taste is objectionable. There are other passages 
in this work, in which the author dwells very unnecessarily, on sub- 
jects not very remote from that which we have just mentioned. We 
allude to them merely for the purpose of setting upon them the seal 
of silent reprobation. 

There is nothing in the construction, or appearance, of the city of 
Orfah, which need detain us. It is like most of the oriental towns, 
composed of narrow, mean and straggling, streets, with the usual 
appendages of coffee-houses and bazaars. We may, however, remark, 
that according to the report of Mr. Buckingham, articles of English 
manufacture, which are held in the highest estimation there, cin 
been, for several years, sought after as objects of rarity. 


‘I repeatedly heard,’ he observes, ‘ expressions of wonder, as well as re- 
gret from dealers, at the failure of the usual importations of British goods 
rom Aleppo. Formerly, it appears, there were many English merchants 
established there, who furnished regular supplies of cloths, shalloons, 
printed cottons, arms, hardware, and glass. At this moment, there is not 
one of these establishments existing; and the few bales of cloth, which are 
to be had from the remaining Frank dealers of Aleppo, are complained of, 
as being of a much worse quality, and higher price, than those they had 
been accustomed to receive. Ifthe English factory at Aleppo should ever 
again recover from its decline, there is little doubt but that its trade would 
be soon as extensive as ever, since the superiority of British goods, of eve 
description, seems to have been better learnt by privation of them, than by 
their actual rise.’-—pp. 80, 81. 


While upon this subject of British manufactures, we cannot 
forbear to notice with unqualified commendation, a remark made by 
Mr. Buckingham, upon the great advantages that would be con- 
ferred on the less civilised nations of the world, by diffusing 
amonyst them some of those improvements in the arts of industry, 
for which our own country is so conspicuous. We perfectly concur 
with him in thinking, that ‘ Missionaries dispersed into different 
quarters of the globe for this purpose, would do more in a few years 
towards civilising and uniting the discordant parts of it, than all 
the merely religious societies have done since their first establish- 
ment.’ We presume the ‘religious societies’ here alluded to, are 
those which have undertaken the distribution of the Bible in foreign 
parts—an enterprise which is perfectly ludicrous, if the missionaries 
imagine that they can thereby convert whole communities to 
Christianity. 

As the caravan pursued their way from Orfah to Mardin, our 
author had an opportunity of meeting some individuals of a race 
called the genuine Yezeedis, from Sinjar, who, besides being 
remarkable for their eminently villanous appearance, are distin- 
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guished for the singularity of their religious creed, if such it may 
be called. 

‘Among the particulars which I heard of this people, it was said, that in 
their sacred books no mention is made of any superior beings, except 
Sheitan and Eesa, or Satan and Jesus; but they paid to the former the 
higher honours of the two; as they did not scruple to use the name of | 
Jesus, while that of Satan could not, even by the most cruel deaths, be 
extorted from them. The interview described in the Gospels, where the 
Devil is said to have tempted the Messiah; the instances of his sending 
whole legions of his inferior spirits to torment men, and possess herds of 
swine; and more particularly the occasion on which the Devil is said to 
have taken Christ up into a high mountain, to ‘have shewn him all the 
kingdoms of this world, and promised them to him if he would fall down 
and worship him ;—are all interpreted by them as favourable to the high 
dignity of this Prince, or Melek, as they call him. They contend, that if 
the assertion of the Gospel be true, that all the kingdoms of the earth are 
at the disposal of Satan, and the power and the glory of them delivered to 
him, to give to whomsoever he will, he must be a personage of the highest 
consideration, and one whose favour all the good kings and emperors of the 
earth must have won; for to his influence alone do they owe the possession 
of their respective thrones. This is the orthodox doctrine in the mountains 
of Sinjar; and any one who should dispute it, would no doubt be treated 
with much the same kind of indulgence that is shewn to sceptics elsewhere. 

‘The Yezeedis have one large church, somewhere in the north of Meso- 
potamia, which they all visit at the yearly feast; and besides this, there are 
many smaller ones in their native hills. ‘The brazen image of a cock is said 
to be set up in their temples, as an object of adoration; but they suffer no 
one to enter their places of worship except themselves, and are also scru- 
pulously reserved on the subject of their religious opinions, in which parti- 
culars, as well as in their isolated situation in a range of mountains going 
by their name, they resemble the Druzes and Nessaries in Syria. Their 
women are most carefully concealed from public view; but I could not 
learn whether each man confined himself to one wife or not. Blue, which 
is the distinctive colour of the Christians throughout the Turkish empire, is 
studiously avoided by them. They will neither sit upon it nor touch it, as 
they consider it the colour peculiarly sacred to Satan.’—pp. 162, 163. 


Mardin is an irregularly built town, from the circumstance that 
it occupies the eastern and southern sides of a lofty hill. It is 
two miles in circumference, and contains, besides the usual supply 
of baths and bazaars, a population of about 20,000 inhabitants, the 
greater part of whom are sunk in a deplorable state of poverty. 
They are composed of Mahometans, Christians, and Jews. From 
Mardin, Mr. Buckingham made an excursion to Diarbekr, whence 
he was under the necessity of returning alone to Mardin, a consi- 
derable distance. His account of this excursion, and return, is well 
told, particularly that part of it which relates his personal adventures. 
We recommend it to the manufacturers of novels, as a passage that 
will admit of plagiarism. 

We have already seen Mr. Buckingham’s opinion of the town of 
Mousul. We, therefore, make no apology for passing over his ela- 
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borate description of it, as well as the account of his visit to the 
ruins of Nineveh. These are scattered along the eastern banks of the 
Tigris ; and, though highly deserving the attention of the traveller, 
afford but little attraction, in their details, to.a reader. From 
Mousul, Mr. Buckingham proceeded on his way to Bagdad, and 
as we are now on ground which has been recently passed over by 
several travellers, we shall merely notice a circumstance that oc- . 
curred on this part of his journey, and which served to introduce 
him to as precious a model of combined curiosity and ignorance, as 
ever perhaps quitted a mother’s apron strings. Our traveller hap- 
pened to be detained, by a mischance, at the town of Kiffree, and 
while, like a thorough philosopher, he was endeavouring to con- 
sole himself, as well as he could, under his misfortune, a Tartar 
arrived from Bagdad, bringing under his charge two Europeans. 


‘ They arrived so opportunely, that we made them joint partakers of our 
feast; and the two gentlemen, who were but yet in the commencement of 
their journey, being well provided with cordials and spirits for their own 
use, we assisted to drain, notwithstanding the heat of the weather and the 
presence of some of the Faithful, their travelling cases of a portion of the 
fine French brandy and excellent Ratafia with which they were furnished. 

‘ Over our afternoon pipes, and while the Turks beside us were sleeping 
away the heat of the day, I began to learn more of my companions, who 
had thus suddenly come upon us, and who now very agreeably relieved the 
tedium of our detention. Both of them were Italians; the eldest, named 
Padre Camilla di Jesu, was a friar of the Carmelite order, who had been 
many years resident at Bagdad, and was now returning to Rome, by way of 
Constantinople ; the other was a young man, who had gone-originally from 
Italy to Constantinople, where he had resided some time with his father, a 
merchant of that city, Having heard, from some of the distant traders with 
whom his father corresponded, of the fame of Damascus, he solicited per- 
mission to make a journey to that city, and it was granted to him, under 
the hope of his being able to transact some useful business there, at the 
same time that he gratified his curiosity, The most singular part of the his- 
tory of this young man’s travels was, however, that he went from Constan- 
tinople to Alexandria in Egypt, believing that to be the straightest and 
shortest road to Damascus; and, after landing there, he went up to Cairo 
by the Nile, under an impression that that city was also in the direct road 
to the place of his destination. When he had at length reached Damascus, 
by this circuitous route, having gone from Cairo to Jerusalem by the De- 
sert of Suez, one would have thought that the recollection of this error would 
have taught him to make more careful inquiries regarding the relative po- 
sitions of places he might have to visit in future. But it appears he never 
did discover that he had not come by the nearest way, believing always, on 
the contrary, that his voyage to Alexandria by sea, and his journey from 
Cairo to Damascus by land, had been in nearly a straight line. It was thus, 
that when he was about to leave Damascus, on his return to Constantino- 
ple, having heard of great caravans going from the former place to Bagdad 
every year, and being aware of others coming also from Bagdad to Con- 
stantinople in about the same period of time, he conceived that these cara- 
vans must be the same; and concluding from this, that Bagdad lay in his 
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direct road home, he had actually journeyed from Damascus to that place; 
over the Syrian Desert, in the hottest season of the year, without ever once 
asking, during the whole forty days of his route, in which direction Con- 
stantinople lay !'"—pp. 345, 346. 


Arrived in the city of the Caliphs, Mr. Buckingham, of course, 
enters into a variety of observations upon it, which the reader, who 
has not already made himself acquainted with Bagdad, will be well 
pleased to have the opportunity of perusing. They are ample, and 
very pleasantly written. We can only afford room for a little peep 
into the routine of domestic life, which seems to prevail among its 
inhabitants. It need hardly be premised, that their bed-rooms are 
usually the flat roofs of their houses. 


‘ As the view from our lofty terrace at an early hour in the morning laid 
open at least eight or ten bed-rooms in different quarters around us, where 
all the families slept in the open air, domestic scenes were exposed to view, 
without our being once perceived, or even suspected to be witnesses of them. 
Among the more wealthy, the husband slept on a raised bedstead, witha 
mattress and cushions of silk, covered by a thick stuffed quilt of cotton, the 
bed being without curtains or mosquitonet. The wife slept on a similar bed, 
but always on the ground, that is, without a bedstead, and at a respectful 
distance from her husband, while the children, sometimes to the number of 
three or four, occupied only one mattress, and the slaves or servants each a 
separate mat on the earth, but all lying down and rising up within sight of 
each other. Every one rose at an early hour, so that no one continued in 
bed after the sun was up; and each, on rising, folded up his own bed, his 
coverlid, and pillows, to be taken into the house below, excepting only the 
children, for whom this office was performed by the slave or the mother. 

‘None of all these persons were as much undressed as Europeans gene- 
rally are when in bed. The men retained their shirt, drawers, and often 
their caftan, a kind of inner cloak. ‘The children and servants lay down 
with nearly the same quantity of clothes as they had worn in the day; and 
the mothers and their grown daughters wore the full silken trowsers of the 
Turks, with an open gown; and if rich, their turbans, or if poor, an ample 
red chemise, and a simpler covering for the head. In most of the instances 
which we saw, the wives assisted, with all due respect and humility, to dress 
and undress their husbands, and to perform all the duties of valets. 

‘ After dressing, the husband generally performed his devotions, while 
‘the slave was preparing a pipe and coffee; and, on his seating himself on 
his carpet, when this was done, his wife served him with her own hands, 
retiring at a proper distance to wait for the cup, and always standing before 
him, sometimes, indeed, with the hands crossed, in an attitude of great 
humility, and even kissing his hand on receiving the cup from it, as is done 
by the lowest attendants of the household. 

‘ While the husband lounged on his cushions, or sat on his carpet in an 
attitude of ease and indolence, to enjoy his morning pipe, the women of the 
family generally prayed. In the greater number of instances, they did so 
separately, and exactly after the manner of the men; but on one or two 
occasions, the mistress and some other females, perhaps a sister or a rela- 
tive, prayed together, following each other’s motions, side by side, as is done 
when a party of men are headed in their devotions by an Imaum. None of 
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the females, whether wife, servant, or slave, omitted this morning duty ; 
but among the children under twelve or fourteen years of age, I did not 
observe any instance of their joining in it..—pp. 549, 550. 


In taking our leave of Mr. pyre se we cannot but express 
our unfeigned admiration of the manly and truly British character 
which he has evinced, in resisting, and ultimately defeating, the 
rancorous and insolent opposition, so industriously carried on for 
several years against his literary exertions, by Mr. W. J. Bankes, 
and all that gentleman’s numerous relatives and dependants. The 
history of letters in this country, offers no example of a persecu- 
tion, so unjust in its origin, so bitter in its progress, and so dis- 
graceful in its termination, to all the parties who confederated to 
support it. We sincerely congratulate Mr. Buckingham on his 
victory, for its consequences extend beyond himself, inasmuch as 
it adds a signal proof, to the many already on record, that mere 
family influence, however powerful, in the fashionable and politi- 
cal world, dwindles to the weakness of a baby, when it dares to 
contend with the common law of England. 





Art. XI. National Tales. By Thomas Hood, Author of ‘ Whims and 
Oddities.’ 2 vols., 8vo. 12. 1s. London: William H. Ainsworth. 
1827. 


Mr. Hoop is well known, and extensively too, as a humourist of 
resistless power, but whose singular delight it is to make out the 
oddest resemblances in the world. He brings ideas together, which 
nobody would have ever thought of associating : and one is obliged 
to laugh at the strangeness of the juxta-position. He will shew 
you a man shooting his arrow at an oak, and the weapon glancing 
past it—an exhibition, Mr. Hood tells you, that hierogliphically 
-shadows forth the name of one of the most popular of modern 
songstresses : and is it not, to all intents and purposes, an unques- 
tionable ‘‘ miss tree?’ The capacity to jest successfully in this 
way, is no very great power in itself; but it is a dexterity that 
supposes power. The faculty which shapes conundrums at leisure, 
which toys with rebusses, charades, and the other pastimes of the 
mind, will, in a more expanded sphere, approve itself capable of 
a superior destiny. The habitual conqueror at the chess-board, is 
a very likely person to out-manceuvre his adversary in the field. 
In saying thus much of Mr. Hood, we have, we think, assigned to 
him a turn of mind, which is not much disposed to harmonize with 
“ the melting mood.” Why it is that he has volunteered upon the 
ensanguined domain of the tragic muse, and attempted to wield 
the instruments of terror, must be left to the solution of those who 
have already ascertained wherefore it is, that Mr. Liston still has 
a hankering after Macbeth and Othello; and ae and very se- 
riously, believes, that the time will yet come when he can murder 
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old Duncan, and dispatch Desdemona, in good theatrical earnest, 
at Covent Garden! Nothing can be more awkward, however, than 
the acting of Mr. Hood, in this chosen suit of sables. He is’in 
danger every moment of turning the scene into a mockery ; nor is 
it without a vigorous struggle that he can preserve the balance of 
his mind, in a position so foreign to all its experience. The dag. 
ger of death is in his hand; but ere long you suspect that he will 
make a merry burlesque thrust with the implement. The direful 
imprecation falls from him—but his mystery is ott at once—de. 
tected by the droll leer which plays about his lip. In short, the 
moment he assumes one of those sorrowful disguises, he winks at 
his audience, as if to establish a communication with them, for the 
purpose of their being all merry together at somebody’s expense. 

In a province of literature where Mr. Hood is so little known, 
and where, we may add, he knows so little, it is perfectly natural 
that he should carry things to an extreme. The “ novitas regni” 
is his excuse: but certainly, in the Tales before us, there appears 
such a superfluity of disasters of all kinds, with so much of abomi- 
nable crime, which, along with being thoroughly revolting, is altoge- 
ther gratuitous, that Mr. Hood very forcibly reminds us, in his poe- 
tical distribution, of that wicked judge, who never thought that he 
did his duty to his country, unless he ordered every body whom he 
tried, for immediate execution. A very formidable example of this 
abuse is to be found in the very first tale, which is called, not in- 
aptly, “ The Spanish Tragedy.” This is’a story which leads the 
reader through every mood of the tragic scale,—there are love, and 
eternal separation—the terrific revelry of a banditti ; and after va- 
rious individual murders, there is a general slaughter, in which 
not even those escape, who were already sufficiently punished by 
madness and despair. The supposed narrator of this tale, on his 
way from Andalusia to Madrid, whither he goes to search for his 
uncle, now more than a reasonable time missing from his family, 
stops, by chance, at a house, apparently, of entertainment, but as it 
afterwards turned out, really the habitation of a banditti. There is 
no chance of escape, after he has once entered the den of terrors, 
save through the agency of a wild maniac girl, the daughter of the 
chief brigand (who is called also the inn-keeper). This wretched 
being, discovering a resemblance in the young cavalier to a 
lover, for whose untimely death she had sorrowed herself to mad- 
ness, takes pity on him, and appoints an hour at night when she 
will come to his cell, and rescue him effectually from his imminent 
danger. It wasof the utmost consequence that she should be ex- 
ceedingly punctual, for that very night, the inn-keeper, as he had 
overheard, was to dispatch him. The moments went heavily by— 
the hour of assignation passed—and no angel of deliverance made 
her appearance, and an appalling uncertainty held the mind of the 
young cavalier.— 

‘At length a sound came, which my ear readily distinguished, by its 
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distinctness, from the mere suggestions of fear: it was the cautious unlock- 
ing and opening of the door. My eyes turning instantly in that direction, 
were eagerly distended, but there was not a glimmer of light. even accom- 
panied the entrance of my unknown visitor: but it was a man’s foot. A 
boiling noise rushed through my ears, and my tongue and throat were 
parched with a sudden and stifling thirst. The power of utterance and of 
motion seemed at once to desert me; my heart panted as though it were 
grown too large for m a and the weight of twenty mountains lay piled 
upon my breast. To lie still, however, was to be lost. By a violent exer- 
tion of the will, I flung myself out of the bed, furthest from the door; and 
scarcely had I set foot upon the ground, when I heard something strike 
against the opposite side. Immediately afterwards a heavy blow was 
given—a second—a third; the stabs themselves, as well as the sound, 
seemed to fall upon my very heart. A cold sweat rushed out upon m 
forehead. I felt sick, my limbs bowed, and I could barely keep myself 
from falling. It was certain that my absence would be promptly discovered : 
that a search would instantly commence, and my only chance was, by 
listening intensely for his footsteps, to discern the course and elude the 
approaches of my foe. 

‘I could hear him grasp the pillows, and the rustling of the bed-clothes 
as he turned them over in his search. For a minute all was then deeply, 
painfully silent. I could fancy him stealing towards me, and almost sup- 
posed the warmth of his breath against my face. I expected every instant 
to feel myself seized, I knew not where, in his grasp, and my flesh was 
ready to shrink all over from his touch. Such an interval had now elapsed 
as I judged would suffice for him to traverse the bed; and in fact the next 
moment his foot struck against the wainscot close beside me, followed by a 
long hasty sweep of his arm along the wall—it seemed to pass over my head. 
Then all was still again, as if he paused to listen; meanwhile I strode 
away, silently as death, in the direction of the opposite side of the chamber. 
Then I paused: but I had suppressed my breath so long, that involuntarily 
it escaped from me in.a long deep sigh, and I was forced again to change 
my station. There was not a particle of light; but in shifting cautiously 
round, I espied a bright spot or crevice in the wall: upon this spot I 
resolved to keep my eyes steadily fixed, judging that by this means I should 
be warned of the approach of any opaque body, by its intercepting the light. 
On a sudden, it was obscured; but I have reason to believe it was by some 
unconscious movement of my own, for just as I retired backwards, from the 
approach, as I conceived, of my enemy, I was suddenly seized from behind. 
The crisis was come, and all my fears were consummated: I was in the 
arms of the assassin ! | 

‘ A fierce and desperate struggle instantly commenced, which, from its 
nature, could be but of short duration. I was defenceless, but my adver- 
sary was armed ; and wherever he might aim his dagger, I was disabled, 
by the utter darkness, from warding off the blow. The salvation of my 
life depended only on the strength and presence of mind I might bring to 
the conflict. A momentary relaxation of his hold indicated that my foe 
was about to make use of his weapon; and my immediate impulse was to 
grasp him so closely round the body, as to deprive him of the advantage. 
My antagonist was fearfully powerful, and struggled violently to free him- 
self from my arms; but an acquaintance with wrestling and athletic sports, 
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acquired in my youth, and still more the strong love of life, enabled me to 
grapple with him and maintain my hold. _I was safe, indeed, only so long 
as I could restrain him from the use of his steel. Our arms were fi 
locked in each other, our chests closely pressed together, and it seemed tha 
strength at least was fairly matched with strength. : 

‘ From a dogged shame, perhaps, or whatever cause, the ruffian did not 
deign to summon any other to his aid, but endeavoured, singly and silently, 
to accomplish his bloody task. Not a word, in fact, was uttered on either 
part—not a breathing space even was allowed by our brief and desperate 
struggle. Many violent efforts were made by the wretch to disengage 
himself, in the course of which we were often forced against the wall, or hung 
balanced on straining sinews ready to fall headlong on the floor; at last, 
by one of these furious exertions, we were dashed against the wall, and 
the panelling giving way to our weight, we were precipitated with a fearful 
crash, but still clinging to each other, down a considerable descent. On 
touching the ground, however, the violence of the shock separated us. The 
ruffian, fortunately, had fallen undermost, which stunned him, and gave 
me time to spring upon my feet. . 

‘A moment’s glance round, told me that we had fallen through the secret 
panel, spoken of by the maniac, into her own chamber; but my eyes were 
too soon riveted by one object, to take any further notice of the place. It 
was her—that wild, strange being herself, just tisen from her chair at this 
thundering intrusion, drowsy and bewildered, as if from a calm and profound 
sleep. She that was to watch, to snatch me from the dagger itself, had 
forgotten, and slept over the appointment that involved my very existence.’ 
—vol. i., pp. 49—55. 

In the moment of stupor into which the ruffian had been thrown 
by this accident, the cavalier has time to rush to a trap-door, and 
to lift it, when his ears are assailed by the sound of tumultuous 
strife. The banditti were, at the moment, engaged with a party of 
military. A scene of terror ensues ; the innkeeper shoots his own 
daughter, by mistake ; he himself, with the majority of his gang, 
being soon after disposed of in the like summary manner. We will 
now give the conclusion of this tale, in which the fate of the object of 
his search is related, and the horrors of the drama are summed up : 

‘ One of the troopers, in shifting some litter in the stables, remarked 
that the earth and stones beneath appeared to have been recently turned 
up: the fact was immediately communicated to his officer, and I was sum- 
moned to be present at this new investigation. The men had alread 
begun to dig when I arrived, and some soiled fragments of clothes which 
they turned up, already assured them of the nature and the nearness of the 
deposit. A few moments’ more labour sufficed to lay it bare; and then, 
by the torchlight, I instantly recognised the grey hairs and the features of 
him of whom we were in search. All that remained of my uncle lay before 
me! The starting and blood-distended eyes, the gaping mouth, the 
blackness of the face, and a livid mark round the neck, confirmed the tale 
of the maniac as to the cruel mode of his death. May I never gaze on 
such an object again! 

‘ Hitherto, the excitement, the labour, the uncertainty of the search, had 
sustained me; but now a violent re-action took place, a reflux of all the 
horrors I had witnessed and endured, rushed over me like a flood; 
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and for some time I raved ina state.of high delirium. I was again laid in 
bed, and in the interval of my repose, preparations were made for our 
departure. The bodies of the slain robbers and militia~-men were promptly, 
interred ; and after securing all the portable effects of any value, which the 
soldiers were allowed to appropriate as a spoil, the house was ordered to 
be fired, as affording too eligible a refuge and rendezvous for such desperate 
associations. At my earnest request, a separate grave had been provided 
for the remains of the unfortunate maniac, which were committed to the 
earth with all the decencies that our limited time and means could afford. 
The spot had been chosen at the foot of a tall pine, in the rear of the house, 
and a small cross, carved in the bark of the tree, was the only memorial of 
this ill-starred girl. 

‘These cares, speedily executed, occupied till day-break, and just at 
sun-rise we commenced our march. A horse, left masterless by the death 
of one of the troopers, was assigned to me ; two others were more mourn- 
fully occupied by the bodies of Antonio aud the Condé, each covered with 
a coarse sheet; and the captive robbers followed, bound, with their faces 
backward, upon the innkeeper’s mules. The innkeeper’s wife was amongst 
the prisoners, and her loud lamentations, breaking out afresh at every 
few paces, prevailed even over the boisterous merriment of the troopers, 
and the low-muttered imprecations of the banditti. When, from the rear, 
I looked upon this wild procession, in the cold grey light of the morning, 
winding down the mountains, that warlike escort, those two horses, with 
their funeral burthens, the fierce scowling faces of the prisoners, confronting 
me; and then turned back, and distinguished the tall pine-tree, and saw 
the dense column of smoke soaring upward from those ancient ruins, as 
from some altar dedicated to Vengeance, the whole past appeared to me 
hike adream! My mind, stunned by the magnitude and number of events 
which had been crowded into a single night’s space, refused to believe 
that so bounded a period had sufficed for such disproportionate effects ; 
but recalled again and again every scene and every fact,—as if to be con- 
vinced by the vividness of the repetitions, and the fidelity of the details— 
of a foregone reality. I could not banish or divert these thoughts: all the 
former horrors were freshly dramatised before me ; the images of the inn- 
keeper, of the maniac, of Juan, of Antonio, were successively conjured 
up, and acted their parts anew, till all was finally wound up in the consum- 
mation that riveted my eyes on those two melancholy burthens before me. 

‘ But I will not dwell here on those subjects, as I did tnen. An hour or 
two after sun-rise we entered a town, where we delivered up to justice those 
miserable wretches, Who were afterwards to be seen impaled and blacken- 
ing in the sun throughout the province. And here also my own progress, 
for three long months, was destined to be impeded. Other lips than mine 
conveyed to Isabelle the dismal tidings with which I was charged; other 
hands than mine assisted in paying to the dead their last pious dues. 
Excessive fatigue, grief, horror, and a neglected wound, generated a 
raging fever, from which, with difficulty, and by slow degrees, I reco- 
vered,—alas! only to find myself an alien on the earth, without one tie to 
attach me to the life I had so unwillingly regained !’—vol. i., pp. 69—73. 


Considering these tales as the production of one mind, they cer- 
tainly do great credit to the invention of Mr. Hood. They amount, 
in the whole, to twenty-five; and reference being made to the size 
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of the volume, it will be seen that the extent of each narrative 
must be very limited. To the quality of brevity we entertain no 
objection ; but one would expect, in relations of this short compass, 
to see some striking point or another—something effected—that, 
after raising our interest, will satisfy the mind. It is the leadin 

defect of the second class of those tales, to which we refer all those 
that are not of a purely tragic stamp, that they have not that unity 
of design, and completeness of effect, which are necessary to make 
the reader feel that he has been occupied to some purpose, and that 
nothing further remains to be done. A reference to any of the 
tales we allude to, will be sufficient to shew the justice of this ob- 
servation. But this fault, however it may detract from the efféct 
of the story, has nothing to do with the manner of telling it, and ~ 
here it is that Mr. Hood can claim a very large portion of eulogy 
indeed. Simplicity is the reigning character of, his style, as we 
find it in these tales; but it has much of that quaint phrase and 


archness of remark which assist in forming the great charm of the 


compositions belonging to the unequalled Arabian school. We 
shall present the reader with a specimen of one of those tales, ‘ The 
Chesnut Tree,’ which may be regarded as a fair representative of the 
rest. : 

‘ A certain Hidalgo was walking in a lonely plain, in the neighbourhood of 
Granada, when be was suddenly attacked by a small wild Spanish bull. The 
spiteful creature, with red sparkling eyes, and a body as black as any coal, 
made a run at the gentleman so nimbly, that he had barely time to save 
himself by climbing up a large chesnut-tree ; whereupon the wicked beast 
began to toss about the loose earth with great fury, instead of the human 
clay he had intended to trifle with. 

‘There is no such creature in the world as your bull for a revengeful me- 
mory, for he will cherish affronts or dislikes for a considerable while; and 
besides, he takes great pleasure in any premeditated mischief, which he will 
pursue with a vast deal of patience. Thus, whenever the Hidalgo set his 
foot upon the ground, the wily animal, who had kept at a convenient dis- 
tance, immediately ran at him again, so that he was forced to betake him- 
self to the tree with the utmost alacrity. Then the bull would stray farther 
off, still keeping a wary eye towards the tree; but feedjng in the meantime 
so quietly, that every thought of malice seemed to have quite gone out of 
his round roguish head; whereas, he was ready at a twinkling for a fresh 
career, his perseverance excelling that of grimalkin, when she sits watching 
at a mouse’s street-door. 

‘ The impatient Hidalgo, weary at heart of this game, where all his moves 
tended to no purpose, at last gave up the point, and removed higher up in the 
tree, in order to amuse himself with the surrounding prospect, which was 
now enlivened by the oblique rays of the declining sun. I will wait, said 
he, till night makes a diversion in my favour, and, like the matadore, hangs 
her cloak on this wild devil’s horns; so, turning himself about, from side to 
side, he began to contemplate the various objects in the distance. 

‘ Whilst he was thus occupied, with his eyes turned towards the East, 
there came two men on foot from the opposite quarter, who, passing be- 
yond the tree, approached the browsing bull without any kind of mistrust. 
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The dissembling creature allowed them to come pretty near, without any 
suspicion ; and then suddenly charging at the two men, they were obli 

to run to the tree as the only shelter, and with great difficulty clambered 
out of reach of his mischievous horns. The animal, being thus foiled for 
the second time, revenged himself on the hat of one of the travellers, which 
had been dropped in the race, and then began to feed again at the usual 
distance. 

‘ The two pedlars, for so they seemed, made several attempts, like. the 
Hidalgo, to get away, but the bull still intercepted them in the same man- 
ner; so that, at last, they were fain to dispose themselves as comfortably as 
they could on a lower branch, and await the pleasure of the animal, to pro- 
ceed on their way. The Hidalgo being a shy, reserved man by nature; as 
well as very haughty on account of his nation and his birth, did not choose 
to make any advances towards his fellow-lodgers in the tree, who by their 
dress were people of the common sort. The two men, on their part, knew 
nothing of a third person being perched above their heads; wherefore, to 
pass away the time, they began to talk over their affairs together, with as 
much confidence as if they had been sitting in the middle of the great Ara- 
bian Desert. 

‘ At first the Hidalgo, being much occupied by his own reflections, did 
not listen very attentively to their discourse; besides, he had a great con- 
tempt for the conversation of such vulgar persons, which would have 
prevailed over any common curiosity; however, as some sentences reached 
him against his will, he happened to overhear a name passing between 
them that made him prick up his ears. 

‘«< Tam afraid, Gines Spinello,” said one of the voices, ‘‘ that this cursed 
creature will spoil our sport for to-night.” 

‘ Now it was no wonder that the gentleman became so much interested 
in their conversation, for the fellow just mentioned was a notorious robber, 
and the terror of the whole province. The Hidalgo, therefore, felt a natural 
curiosity to behold so remarkable a character; and peeping down ver 
cautiously between the leaves, he saw the two men sitting astride, wit 
their faces towards each other, on the lowermost bough. They were so 
much below him, that he could not judge of their physiognomies; but of 
course the very hair of their heads seemed, to his fancy, to partake of a very 

ruffianly expression. 

‘<< As for that matter,” returned Spinello, “ our job to-night is a trifling 
one, that may be dispatched in two hours. What frets me more is to be 
obliged to sit thus, cock-horse, upon a cursed branch ; for I have always a 
misgiving at getting up into a tree, since nothing has proved so fatal to 
several of our gang.” 

‘ The other, laughing heartily at these expressions, which he supposed 
to allude to the gallows, Gines interrupted him in a very grave tone,’— 
vol. ii., pp. 166—171. 


The robbers then proceeded to converse very calmly about an un- 
successful attack which had been made by one of their gang upon 
the Hidalgo ; and after being thus mae with an account of the 
= he is let a little into the secret of part of their plans for the 

uture. 


‘The unhappy Hidalgo, though he was miserably terrified, dared not 
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even to quake—the least motion causing a rustling amongst the leaves, or 
a creaking of the bough; and getting cramped, as any one must, to ride 
so long on a wooden chesnut horse, without a saddle, yet he could not 
venture to stretch a limb to relieve himself. In the meantime, fear caused 
such a boiling noise in his ears, as if of the devil’s cauldron at a gallop, 
that he could not make out the history of the other robbers who had 
perished by means of the trees. The two rogues, on the contrary, finding 
themselves very much at their ease, continued to gossip together with great 
coolness, though the bull had now removed to a considerable distance. 
The Hidalgo, at last, resuming the use of his faculties, overheard as fol- 
lows :-— 

‘+¢ As for the chesnut trees,” said Gines, ‘ you will see the stumps of 
them to-night, for the Hidalgo did not choose to leave a perch for any more 
such birds so near his house. But there are other ways to know what goes 
on within, as well as by looking through the windows; and we shall soon 
see whether the people of this random shooter are more properly his servaits 


or my own.” 


‘ At this insinuation, the wretched person who sat aloft could not hel 
uttering a half-stifled groan, which would have infallibly betrayed him, if it 
had not paseed for the grumbling of the bull. Notwithstanding, he had 
to endure still worse tidings ; to conceive which, suppose Gines to describe 
the abominable plot he had laid for the murder of the Hidalgo—-two of his 
servants being in the pay of the banditti, and engaged to admit them in the 
middle of the night. ‘The rogues did not omit, moreover, to dispose of the 
two daughters of the unfortunate gentleman overhead ; and as their incli- 
nations pointed differently, the one choosing the youngest, and the other 
the elder lady for a mistress, they soon came to an amicable understanding 
on this part of the design. Thus the Hidalgo, who had always intended 
to match his children as he would, without question even of the girls them- 
selves, was obliged to hear them disposed of beforehand, and without having 
any voice whatever in the affair. 

‘ The encroaching dusk closing round, in the meantime, till the horizon 
was confined within a very narrow circle, the two villains at last dismounted 
from the bough, and ‘proceeded on their way without any interruption from 
the bull, who was now scarcely visible, amid the distant shadows. As soon 
as the rogues were out of sight, the Hidalgo scrambled down the trunk, to the 
infinite relief of his limbs, which from long confinement to the same posture 
had grown as rigid and almost as crooked as the boughs they had embraced: 
however, the thought of what was to take place at home, soon enforced a 
suppleness in his joints, and he departed with a brisk shuffling pace, from 


what had been to him such a very bitter tree of knowledge.’—vol. ii., 
pp. 174— 177. 


The Hidalgo, it may be naturally supposed, lost no time in pre- 
paring for the reception of the robbers. 


’ It was concerted to send for the two traitorous servants, one by one, into 
the chamber, where, as soon as they entered, they were seized, and bound 
hand and foot before they could think of any resistance. The wretched 
men, finding themselves in this dreary plight, and that their lives were at 
command, began readily to confess all they knew of the plot; adding 
several particulars which had not been touched upon by Spinello. Amongst 
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other news, it came out that the banditti had deposited their arms in readi- 
ness in a certain hollow oak, which stood in the rear of the house; where- 
upon the Hidalgo made a vow, inwardly, to cut down that dangerous tree, 
as he had done before by the chesnuts. 

‘]t was towards midnight, when Spinello, with his comrades, approached 
for the execution of their design. The night was very boisterous, with 
frequent gusts of wind, that drove the low black clouds with great rapidity 
across the sky. Thus every now and then there was a short bright glance 
of the moon, followed, at a few minutes interval, by the most profound 
shadows; and, by the help of those snatches of light, the desperate Gines 
led on his fellows, who were about half-a-dozen in all, towards the hollow 
tree. 

‘ Now it happened, just as he came up, that a fresh cloud came over the 
face of the moon, so that the mark he aimed at was quite swallowed up in 
the gloom. Groping his way, therefore, with his hands, he began to feel 
about the ragged stem for the entry to the magazine; but he had no sooner 
thrust his arms into the opening, than they were seized by some person 
who was concealed within the hollow trunk. 

‘I know not whether Gines recalled, at this moment, his superstition 
about a tree, but he set up a loud yell of dismay. The Hidalgo, who lay 
close by in ambush, with his party, instantly discharged a well-aimed volley 
at the rest of the banditti, who, finding themselves betrayed, and without 
arms, took at once to their heels, leaving two that were miserably wounded, 
upon the grass. By this time, Spinello, recovering his courage, made a 
desperate struggle to get away; but, before he could disengage his arms, 
the Hidalgo came up with his assistants, and the robber was quickly, over- 
come and secured. Of the other two men, one was already dead, the 
bullet having lodged in his breast: as for the second, his leg-bone was 
broken by a ball just above the ancle joint, and it happened that this was 
oe very same rogue who had gossipped with Gines upon the chesnut- 

ough. 

‘It was a dreadful sight to behold the countenance of the latter, when 
he was dragged into the chamber, and how he foamed and gnashed his 
teeth at the two desponding varlets, who had been double traitors, he sup- 
posed, to both masters. Although he was so securely bound, those wretched 
men could not look upon him without an extreme trembling; however, 
when he was informed of the true cause of the discovery. he raved no more, 
remarking only, to the other robber, that his misgiving about the chesnut- 
tree, had been justified by the event. 

‘ The Hidalgo repairing afterwards, with the two young gentlemen, into 
the presence of his two daughters, there ensued many compliments between 
them, and joyful congratulations on the conclusion of the danger. At last, 
the Hidalgo, growing more and more pleased with the graceful manners and 
conversation of his guests, his heart warmed towards them, and he began 
to wish that they were all but his sons. 

‘«< Gentlemen,” he said, “a late welcome is better than none at all, and 
especially when it comes maturely from the heart. Pray accept of this 
apology for my tardiness; and for your great services, | will try to make 
amends to you on the spot. Your gallantry and agreeable bearing, persuade 
me that you are truly the honourable young persons that you have named 
to me; and I rejoice, therefore, for my own sake as well as yours, that my 
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daughters remain at my disposal. If you are willing then, to accept of 


each other, I feresee no difficulties—that is to say, provided that you can 


both agree in your election, as readily as my other two robbers.” 

* It would be hard to declare whether the two ladies were most happy or 
confused by this unexpected proposal; they therefore made off, with fewer 
words than blushes, to their own bedchamber: but the three gentlemen sat 
up together, for security, during the remainder of the night. vay 

‘On the morrow, the criminals were delivered to the proper authorities, 
and the process with such atrocious offenders being very summary, they 
were executed, before sunset, in divers places about the province. ‘For the 
most part, they were suspended on lofty wooden gibbets; but the body of 
Spinello, in order to make the greater impression, was hung up on the very 
same Chesnut Tree that had led to his defeat.’—vol. ii., pp. 180—185. 


We should have thought that Mr. Hood was, by this time, so ir- 
recoverably committed with the comic muse, as to render his appear- 
ance in any other service a matter of very questionable policy on his 
part. Few are the instances in which 5 lending! faculty, that, for 
instance, of raising laughter, does not engross the powers, to the al- 
most total exclusion of any effective degree of ability in an opposite 
province. That Shakspeare combined such distinct qualities is almost 
enough to shew, that that degree of versatility is of the nature of a 
phenomenon, an example of which we do not expect to see repeated 
in the world. Mr. Hood seems to us to fall into the. common error 
of confounding a susceptibility in ourselves of affecting impressions, 
with a capacity of raising them in others. ‘ Because,’ he says, 


‘ Because I have jested elsewhere, it does not follow that I am incompe- 
tent for gravity, of which any owl is capable ; or proof against melancholy, 
which besets even the ass. Those who can be touched by neither of these 
moods, rank lower indeed than both of these creatures. It is from none of 
the player’s ambition, which has led the buffoon by a rash step into the 
tragic buskin, that I assume the sadder humour ; but because I know from 
certain passages that such affections are not foreign to my nature.’—vol. 
i., Preface, p. vil. 

But that, surely, i- not enough. It is because Mr. Hood has 
‘jested elsewhere’ with effect, that it is less likely that he will make 
us weep with the same success. 

The plates by which these volumes are illustrated, have been 
designed, and drawn on stone, by Mr. T. Dighton. They are, we 
think, highly beautiful specimens of the extraordinary and rapid 
improvement in the lithographic art. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XII. Crockford-House ; a Rhapsody, in two Cantos. A Rhymer 
in Rome. 8vo. pp. 147. 7s. London: Murray. 1827. 


Ir this be the production of Mr. Luttrell, as we have reason to believe that it 
is, we look upon Crockford-House as another example from him of that high 
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degree of dexterity and finish which may be attained in poetical literature, 
without the aid of the original poetic fire. There is great freedom of ver- 
sification in the lines; they are correct and elegant, bearing the evident 
traces of the scholar and the well-bred man of the world. The phrase is 
well chosen, smart, and spirited, and occasionally refined to good epigram- 
matic point. The first canto runs pleasantly on, describing the brief his- 
tory of the great host.who has given his name to Crockford-house, a place 
which, it is scarcely necessary to say, has been the pandeemonium of 
gamblers, and is now nearly re-edified, ona truly alarming scale of magni- 
ficence. The gathering ‘of the victims, at the splendid feast, which is 
nightly prepared to seduce and confound their senses, is thus described :— 


‘ Midnight sounds !—’Tis twelve o’clock ! 
See, like pigeons, ow they flock 
From the opera, or the play, 
Or from t’other side the way. 
Some, when gossip scarce requites 
Those who linger there, from White's ; 
Others, little to the cook’s ease, 
From The Travellers’ or Brooks’s. 
Pleased they ply the four-pronged fork, 
Pleased they free the fettered cork, 
Where, in rich abundance stored, 
Every dainty crowns the board, 
Heaped together, to entice 
Squeamish tastes, at any price. 


‘Some their hunger ill conceal, 
Bent upon a solid meal. 
Others carelessly discuss 
Early peas or ’sparagus : 
’Sparagus, which, passion-stricken, 
For the young and tender chicken, 
And, by pitying knife set free 
From the fields of Battersea, 
Crowd, in hundreds, to be near 
What they love so fondly here. 


‘ Some, to slake their glass of sherry, 
Dally with the hot-house cherry ; 
Some at strawberries take their fling, 
Which the stout-built wenches bring, 
While their arms in cadence swing; 
While, with firm, yet cautious tread, 
Nicely balanced on her head, 
Each conveys her fragrant load 
Safe along the Brentford-road. 


‘Scarcely could the gourmand wish, 
Or imagine any dish, 
But ‘twas here, at the command 
Of his eager eyes and hand. 
While champagne, in close array, 
Pride of Rheims and Epernay, 
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Not in bottles, but in dozens, 
(Think of that, ye country-cousins !) 
Stood, of every growth and price, 

‘* Peeping forth” its tubs of ice. 


‘ Hungering now no more, nor thirsting, 
See them with impatience bursting ! 
Now to business from repose 
Briskly every creature goes. 

Play, with magnet-like attraction, 
Bids them all prepare for action. 
Play alone can pleasure give; — 
Only while they play, they live. 
Each who ts not at his post 
Thinks a dozen throws are lost, 
And, in fancy, thumps, while able, 
Heavily the absent table. 





‘ Follow to the room adjoining ; 
Now begins the work of coining. 
‘“‘ Now,” says Crockford, ** ye who hanker 
After gain, behold your beaker! 
Draw upon me, every man, 
Freely draw for what you—can. 
You must suffer me, ’tis true, 
Now and then to draw on you; 
Yet so soft shall be my pull 
On your purse, when over-full, 
Still so gentle shall you find it, 
Ten to one you'll never mind it.” ’-—pp. 14—19. 


The following passage furnishes a very good specimen of the lively and 
ingenious manner of our author :— 


‘ Ne’er has ivory neck or shoulder 
So enchanted the beholder, 
When, perchance, the parted robe 
Half betrays each rising globe, 
As the ivory cubes that lie 
Paired beneath the punter’s eye, 
Cubes in matchless beauty drest, 
Or in motion or at rest : 
Ne’er was any “ mole, cinque-spotted,” 
Like the cinques upon them dotted. 


‘Talk of woman’s red and white ! 
Can they minister delight 
Like the counters in our view, 
Flowing with the self-same hue ? 
Or which, o’er the verdant plain, 
As the nick succeeds the main, 
Clad in every colour, pass 
Like a rainbow over grass. 
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‘ Tell me—(but you scorn to tell, beaus), 
Wherefore, when you shake your elbows, 
Or with confidence and pluck, 

Or despairing of your luck, 

By such various paths you press 
.To the wished-for goal, success ?— 

Mark the timid and the brave. 

These how lively! Those how grave! 

Some in silence lose or win, 

Others deal in noise and din. 

One the table loudly knocks, 

Rattling well Pandora’s box, 

As a dose, before ’tis taken, 

Long and lustily is shaken. 

T’other, by the best advice, 

Slowly dribbles out the dice. 


‘ Then, how strange a coalition 
Fancy forms with Superstition ! 
When for nine or ten they strive, 
When they aim at four or five, 
Each adopts a different throw ;— 
Hard for high, and soft for low. 
Voting every one a fool 
Who neglects so plain a rale! 


‘ Be it, wise ones, as you will, 
Chanee is sovereign here, not skill. 
No design have I to quiz, 

But, beyond all question, ’tis 

Six of one, and six’s brother 

Half a dozen of the other. 

For while all, devoted to her, 
Soberly or briskly woo her, 
Fortune deems not either mood, 

In itself, or bad or good. 
Hoodwink’d she, and much a rover, 
Yields in turn to every lover, 

Poor or wealthy, great or small,— 
And, in turn, rejects them all.’—pp, 23—26. 


The author, in the wantonness of his fancy, agreeably enough imagines 
a suit at law between Crockford and the proprietors of the club-house; 
which, when it was adjacent to Crockford-house, was yearned after by the 
all-grasping host, and finally (on poetical authority) undermined by his 
sanction. The instigation to Crockford to delay the suit, and the effec- 
tual means of accomplishing that purpose, are, we think, very entertaining, 
and not a bit the less so, for having a little malice mingled with their 
pleasantry. 


‘ There’s a charm to save you still— 
Crockford, you may file a bill. 
Law to equity must yield ; 
Equity, that Gorgon-shield, 
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To the liveliest suitor shewn, 
Stiffens him at once to stone. 


‘ Bring the haughty warriors down, 
Make them truckle to the Gown ; 
Folks like you have no compunction, 
Only move for an injunction, 

And with charges so involve it, 
That no answer can dissolve it. 

If they stir an aiom faster, 

Have them up before a Master, 

Ply them well with forms for fudge meant, 
Never let them hope for judgment; 
And if, eager in the suit, 

On they rush to seize the fruit, 

As on cattle does a lion, 

As on Juno did Ixion, 

Let their arms, in vain held out, 
Only clasp a cloud of doubt, 
Raised, to check their daring love 
Of dispatch, by Chancery’s Jove; 
While the’ avenging pangs they feel 
Of his slow-revolving wheel. 


‘ Think what anguish and surprise, 
Mingled, in their bosoms rise, 
Chill their hearts, and glaze their eyes, 
When my Lord, to cure their vapours, 
Talks of taking home the papers, 
Where, perchance, his Lordship weighs them, 
Reads, perchance,—perchance mislays them ! 


‘Term by term, and day by day, 
Wear their patience thus away, 
Till arrives that consummation 
Of their woe, the long Vacation. 
Drained by sums already lost, 
Scared by dreams of future cost, 
You may curb these men of war 
With their own Solicitor; 

Or, if Fortitude endures 

Aught more terrible, with yours. 
Think, if these should charge together 
On the baffled suitors, whether 

Proof there’d be in gun or blade 
’Gainst two Chancery-bills unpaid ! 


‘ Thus tormented let them be; 
Feeing ever, still to fee, 
For a lingering last decree : 
While till domesday off you stave it 
With a special affidavit. 
Think in oaths what magic spells lie! 
Think of Beaufort versus Wellesley ! 
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‘ Friends and foes you may defy, 
Thus intrenched in Chancery. 
Tis like Doubting-Castle, where 
Dwelt that giant-form, Despair, 
Save that all the luckless clients, 
Though his namesakes, are not giants, 
But, by heavy fees exacted, 
Into pigmy-forms contracted. 
Can a standard here be planted ? 
Hence, avaunt !—The ground ’s enchanted. 
Warlike engines are in vain, 
Storm, or sap, or coup-de-main. 
Guards, you might with less ado, 
Win a second Waterloo, 
Than a victory achieve 
Here, without a Conjuror’s leave. 


‘ He can keep you all at bay 
With one magic work— Delay. 
Send you to the right about 
By two syllables—‘ I doubt.’ 
So impregnable a fort 
Ne’er held out as Eldon’s court. 
Europe’s armies would be beat 
Matched with Eldon, and—the Fleet !’—pp, 58—63. 


A great deal of equivocal advice to Crockford follows, with some very 
comical hints how he may evade the laws, and maintain his authority over 
half the fashionable world. Sundry directions are then given to him, 
whereby he may be enabled to carry on his dangerous trade with impunity, 
and enjoy its profits with pleasure. All this is characterised by a rich 
vein of irony, and calm, steady satire, and, though suppressed, a strong 
aversion to gaming, which lead us to hope, that it is not as an amusing 
work alone we will have to eulogise Crockford-House, but that it will be 
found entitled to the far higher praise of being a useful monitor in certain 
classes of society. 

‘A Rhymer in Rome” is a very lively, witty remonstrance, of some 
eighty stanzas, against the dirt and defilement which are permitted to exist 
in the city of Rome. The only inducement which we, would have to 
make an extract from this performance, would be a desire to shew the talent 
and manner of the author; and as that purpose has already been suffi- 
ciently answered by our quotations from Crockford-House, we are obliged 
here to close our notice of this agreeable volume. 





Art. XIII. A Selection from the Papers of Addison, in the Spectator 
and the Guardian, for the Use of Young Persons. By the Rev. E. 
Berens, M.A. 8vo. pp. 300. 4s.6d. London: Rivingtons. 1827. 


Wuewn every lesson-book abounds with passages from the writings of 
Addison, and when, by this time, the whole spirit of his works are pre- 
sented, in one shape or another, to every description of scholar, the utility 
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of such a publication as this may be doubted; nor should we have thought 
it necessary to give any attention to it, except for a collateral purpose. 

It is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Berens observes, that both the “ Spec. 
tator” and “‘ Guardian” are replete with passages which are exceedingly 
obnoxious to the charge of grossness: and, therefore, it becomes neces- 
sary to interdict the tender mind from an indiscriminate acquaintance 
with their pages. - The inference from this, gives rise to reflections, which 
are, in our opinion, curious and interesting. Here is a publication, 
the ‘ Spectator,” proceeding from a writer, the most eminent of his 
day, for his services to the cause of the national virtue—a_ publication, 
professedly aiming to fix morality in the heart, and to infuse grace into the 
external behaviour of men; its fitness for such a purpose, not questioned 
in the day of its immediate appearance, or rather attested by the patronage 
of the rigid and scrupulous of the time, and acquiesced in almost ever 
since; nay, what is more, its effects, its victories over a coarse system of 
domestic manners, existing at the period, and especially its conquests over 
the viciously great, described and applauded; such is the ‘‘ Spectator,” 
which the delicacy of modern times, in a great part, condemns; which it 
is obliged to dishonour, by unsparing castigation—and which, henceforth, 
is to be admitted into decent families, only on the condition of submitting 
to the expurgatory knife of some guardian of their purity. 

The selection itself is made on a very judicious and useful plan: it 
embraces 65 Papers, some of which have been curtailed; nor were we 


unprepared to expect a sensible arrangement in the work, after reading the 
preface of Mr. Berens. 





Art. XIV. The Italian Confectioner. By G. A. Jarrin. Third Edition. 
8vo. 15s. Ainsworth. 1827.. 


Tue Italian school of confectionery ranks, deservedly, as high as the 
French school of cookery. We have lately had many works on the prac- 
tice of the Cuisine Francaise—particularly Mr. Ude’s excellent work,* 
to which Mr. Jarrin’s “*‘ Confectioner” forms an admirable, and, indeed, 
a necessary supplement ; but we have had no practical books on confec- 
tionery. The volume before us bears on its title-page two strong recom- 
mendations : the one is the fact of its having passed into a third edition— 
the other is the name of Mr. Jarrin, who is well known as an artist of the 
first order. None of our readers can forget a name which is on all their 
tablets—the man of mighty twelfth-cakes, who, last year, preserved the 
fame of Byron, and added sweets even to Elysium. From the preface to 
the work, we extract a list of the contents of the volume, from which our 
readers will see how extensively useful it is calculated to be :— 


‘The Work is divided into Sections, and treats at large of Sucar, and 
the manner of preparing it; of the numerous Candies, and Bon-Bons, as 
they are made in France; of the Imitation of Vegetables, Fruits, and 
other natural objects, in Sugar, and of a great variety of Drops, Praw- 





* The “ French Cook,” an cighth edition of which, we perceive, has 
just appeared. 
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lings, &c. &c.; of the best mode of preparing Chocolate and Cocoa; of 
Syrups, MARMALADES, JELLIES, Fruit, and other Pastes; and of 
Preservep Fruits, including Directions for Preserving Fruit without 
sugar, according to the method of M. Aprert; with Hints, respecting 
the construction of Ovens and Stoves, and a Table of the various degrees 
of heat adapted to the different articles of Confectionery. 

‘The ‘“ Italian Confectioner” will also be found to contain Receipts to 
make Tablets and Rock Sugar; the various Compotes; the French 
method of preparing Comrits ; the best manner of making Creams and 
Ices, with some important hints respecting the latter, upon which their 
excellence entirely depends; how to preserve Fruits in Brandy; to make 
and arrange Pieces Montées, Confectionery Paste, and the mode of pro- 
ducing Picturesque Scenery, with trees, lakes, rocks, &c.; LozEners 
and Jellies ; Cool Drinks for Balls and Routes; Cakes, Wafers, Biscuits, 
(particularly those of Italy), rch Cakes, Biscotini, Macaroons, &c. &c. 

‘ The Section on DistiLLation, includes Distilled Waters, Liguzurs, 
composed of Spirits, and Ratartras of all kinds. That part of the Work 
which regards the DECORATION OF THE TABLE, necessarily treats of the 
articles which compose the various ornaments used for this purpose ; as 
Gum Paste, and the most approved mode of Mopexuine Flowers, Ani- 
mals, Figures, &c.; of Colours for Confectionery, with full instructions 
how to prepare them; of Varnishing and Gilding; of Moutpine, with 
directions to enableevery Confectioner to make his own moulds; of Works 
in Pasteboard, Gold and Silver Papers, Borders, &c. &c.; and, to 
complete the whole, and render the Confectioner independent of every 
other Artist, the manner of EncravinG on STEEL, and on Woop, is. 
fully explained.—Preface, pp. vi—viil. 


When we add to this account of the contents, that the various pro- 
cesses (many of which are little known in England), are explained in very 
clear and idiomatic English, without the admixture of foreign words, 
which render some late pretended translations of French cookery books 
unintelligible ; and that plates illustrate what the author supposes he has 
not been able to explain quite distinctly in words—our readers will be 
enabled to judge for themselves of the value of Mr. Jarrin’s work. We 
ought to add, that the various flavours are exquisitely selected and com- 
bined in all the tablets, drops, prawlines, cedrats, compotes, &c. &c., and 
by a careful observance of Mr. Jarrin’s precepts, drawn from his long prac- 
tice, any one may now be qualified to spread our table, with 

A perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

This is the true secret of confectionery, in which the two lines quoted 
above, prove Milton’s taste to have been as delicate as it evidently was in 
cookery. See ‘* Paradise Lost,” B.iv., and the Sonnet to Lawrence. 


~~ 





Art. XV. Sketches in Ireland: descriptive of interesting and hitherto 
unnoticed Districts in the North and South. 8vo. pp.411. 10s. 6d. 
Dublin: William Curry & Co, 1827. 


Tue author of these ‘“* Sketches” would seem to have been drawn to the 
contemplation of Irish character and manners, by the force of that sort of 
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influence which, in chemistry, has obtained the name of “ the attraction of 
repulsion.” He has a predominating horror for Popery: priests are the emis. 
saries of Satan, in his philosophy: and his Christian forbearancé is really put 
to the test, when he comes to talk of Lough Dearg, and the abominations 
of St. Patrick’s purgatory. He is a firm believer in the Rev. Mr. Pope, and 
whilst he rebukes the Catholics for holding the tenet of exclusive salvation, 
he, preposterously enough, would seek to reclaim them from the eternal 
guilt of being Christians in their own way. What sort of a performance we 
are to have from an artist of this school, it would not be difficult to predi- 
cate. Really, we never are to have done with these priests and their doin 
—they are inveterate, we must say, in raising ghosts as they do,—holy 
water and beads are still forthcoming ; and truly may we exclaim in despair, 
that ‘‘ miracles will never cease.” 

And yet there is a great deal of what is amusing—and, with reference to 
the political state of Ireland, much that is valuable in this work. The wri- 
ter has visited two of the most remote and romantic districts in that king- 
dom, the counties of Donegal and Kerry : and he imparts to his descriptions 
of the natural scenery of those places, the warmth of a genuine feeling for 
its pleasures ; certainly his sketches of character and manners, whilst the 
are sufficiently amusing in themselves, have all the merit of being perfectly 
true copies of national peculiarities. It is fair also, to state, that this 
writer, though he evinces a sort of natural antipathy to the Catholic form of 
worship, yet he is not disposed to overlook.the vices of systems which ma 
be said to be in competition with it: and wherever a landlord is to be 


blamed, his religion or his politics will not secure to him impunity from the 
condemnation of our author. 





Art. XVI. The Eventful Life of a Soldier, during the late Wur in 
Portugal, Spain, and France. By a Serjeant of the Regiment of 
Infantry. 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. pp. 369. Edinburgh: William Tait. 
London: C.Tait. And Dublin: W. Curry & Co. 1827. 





A SERJEANT has, undeniably, more and better opportunities than any 
other description of functionary connected with a regiment, of observing its 
constitution, of being acquainted with the administration of its internal 
affairs, and watching the effects of different modes of treatment on the men. 
The writer before us fortunately added to those facilities the advantage of 
a vigorous and cultivated mind. His testimony, therefore, and it is due 
to him to say, that a more bold and uncompromising witness of the truth 
we have seldom seen,.approaches us with the strongest claims on our 
respectful attention. | 

One of the most striking features of this book is, the picture which it 
exhibits of the contrasted results of kindness and severity on the part of 
the officers. 

Although the details of sieges and battles in this volume are highly in- 
teresting, not only in themselves, but as connected with the history of an — 
ever-memorable war; yet it is simply for the valuable information which it 
supplies respecting military economy, and the hints for improvement in 


that important department, which are scattered through its pages, that we 
now recommend it to public attention. 

















